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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

Introductory.-  Ideal  methods  and  procedures  In  the 
teaching  of  History  have  frequently  been  described  In  detail. 
Teaohers,  psychologists  and  students  of  education  are  in 
reasonably  close  agreement  as  to  the  methods  and  derlces  which 
should  be  found  in  the  History  classroom  under  ideal  working 
conditions.  What  actually  occurs  there,  however,  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  It  is  with  the  desire  to  discover  what  occurs 
in  the  ordinary  History  classroom,  day  after  day,  under  such 
working  conditions  as  may  obtain,  that  this  investigation  has 
been  planned  and  executed.  It  attempts  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  methods,  procedures  and  devices  utilized  in  the 
teaching  of  History  in  the  larger  secondary  schools  of  this 
P  ro  vi  no  e  • 

To  give  definiteness  to  the  study  the  following  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  singled  out  for  examinations 

General • 

I.  Methods  of  Teaching. 

II.  Note  Book  Technique. 

III.  Reviewing. 

IV.  Examination  Technique. 

V.  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Aids. 

VI.  Readings  and  References. 

VII.  Essays  and  Assignments. 
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Till*  Maps  and  Graphical  Exercises. 

IX.  Methods  of  Study. 

X.  Student  Activity. 

XI.  Text  Boohs  and  Their  Use. 

XII.  Individual  Differences. 

XIII.  Current  Events. 

.toMUCBlW  *  -  method  of  in¬ 

vestigation  adopted  was  the  questionnaire.  Croat  care  was 
exercised  in  its  construction.  It  has  Been  divided  into  the 
fourteen  divisions  mentioned  above,  and  totals  eighty-seven 
items • 

Subjects .-  The  subjects  utilised  in  the  securing  of 
data  were  the  recent  graduates  of  tho  larger  secondary  schools 
of  the  Province  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  three  Provincial 
Hormal  Schools  in  Edmonton,  Oalgary  and  Gaarose  during  the 
session  of  1930-31 •  To  limit  the  field  of  the  study,  only 
those  who  had  attended  schools  where  six  or  more  teachers  were 
engaged  exclusively  in  high  school  work  were  allowed  to  answer 
the  questionnaire.  To  make  the  investigation  a  study  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist  in  Alberta,  graduates  of  Alberta  schools 
only  were  permitted  to  give  their  evidence.  The  students  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  were  all  recent  graduates  of  high 
schools,  having  taken  their  Grade  XI  work  within  the  last  five 
years. 

Due  to  these  necessary  restrictions,  the  total  number 
of  students  who  furnished  the  data  for  this  investigation  was 
reduced  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 
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The  Field  QoTdrod."  The  next  problem  encountered  was 
that  of  making  a  selection  of  one  unit  of  History  for  study. 

It  was  felt  that  a  bulking  of  observations  based  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  received  in  Grades  IX.  X.  XI  and  XII  would  result  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Therefore,  the  investigation  was  limited  to  the 
methods,  procedures  and  devices  used  in  the  teaching  of 
History  5,  the  unit  of  History  taken  in  Grade  XI.  This  has 
added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  study,  as  it  has  permitted 
a  much  more  scientific  and  objective  comparison  of  methods 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  students  based  their 
answers  on  their  experience  in  the  entire  four  units  of  History 
usually  taken  In  high  school. 

The  Construction  of  the  Questionnaire.-  The  actual 
drafting  of  the  questionnaire  reoelved  the  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Kealizing  that  on  the  clearness  and  objectivity  of  the 
items  would  depend  its  utility,  exacting  and  searching 
criticism  and  revision,  by  competent  judges,  were  secured. 

The  initial  draft  was  criticized  by  two  inspectors  of  sohools, 
several  teachers  of  History  in  secondary  schools,  and  a  number 
of  students  of  the  Edmonton  normal  School.  The  second  draft 
was  criticized  by  Mr.  1>.  A.  HcKerrioher  and  Mr.  G.  Manning, 
Instructors  in  History  at  the  Calgary  and  Camrose  Normal 
Sohools  respectively.  It  was  also  sent  to  twelve  of  the  most 
outstanding  Instructors  in  History  in  various  secondary  sohools 
of  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Finally  It  was  answered  by  a  group 
of  Normal  students  in  order  to  test  their  reaction  to  the 


various  items 
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At  a  result  of  the  exceedingly  thorough  criticisms 
and  helpful  suggestions  received  from  the  above  sources,  a 
final  draft  of  the  questionnaire  was  prepared*  After  such 
painstaking  criticism  it  was  hoped  that  the  finished  product 
was  free  from  ambiguous  items,  definite,  and  as  objective 
as  careful  preparation  could  make  it*  The  final  draft  was  then 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  the  various  Hormal  Schools  for  com¬ 
pletion  by  the  students  who  were  eligible  to  answer  it. 

Administration  of  the  Quest! onnalre .-  The  question¬ 
naire  was  given  to  the  students  of  the  three  Hormal  Schools 
by  the  instructor  in  History  in  each  institution,  Oarefully 
worded  instructions  as  to  the  best  procedure  in  answering  it 
were  given*  The  students  were  informed  that,  since  they  were 
not  to  sign  the  questionnaire,  their  answers  would  not  consti¬ 
tute  criticisms  of  their  former  instructors*  Thus  it  was  hoped 
that  loyalty  to  the  schools  which  they  had  attended  would  not 
bias  their  judgment  and  thus  diminish  the  value  of  their 
evldenoe • 

The  students  who  made  up  the  various  control  groups 
were  required  to  sign  their  names,  but  they  had  already  been 
assured  that,  in  every  o&ee,  the  permission  of  their  former 
teachers  had  been  secured* 

The  ordinary  oautions,  as  to  the  exaot  method  of 
reoording  their  opinions  and  evidence,  were  given*  In  addition, 
they  were  especially  urged  to  enter  into  the  task  of  answering 
as  sincerely  and  honestly  as  possible*  The  writer  administered 
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the  questionnaire  in  the  Edmonton  Normal  School 
testify  to  the  attitude  of  the  students  there* 
to  the  whole  project  favorably,  and  co-operated 
faotorily  as  could  be  desired* 


and  can 
They  reacted 
as  satis- 
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CHAP TEH  II 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

IM,  MR*l...J^*£L..Q3LJLh§„M?. •  -  The  question¬ 
naire  follows  in  the  form  in  whioh.  it  was  finally  submitted  to 
the  students*  It  may  appear  unduly  long,  an  aspeot  which  is 
easily  excused  when  one  considers  that  it  was  anticipated 
that  many  of  the  original  eighty-seven  items  would  have  to  he 
discarded.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  Ten  items  were  later 
rejected  as  wholly  unreliable,  while  others,  whose  reliability 
or  validity  was  questioned,  were  left  in  to  add  interest  or  to 
illustrate  an  argument.  Wherever  this  occurs  the  unreliability 
of  the  results  has  been  indicated. 

The  Totalled  Results.-  In  order  to  economize  in  space 
the  totalled  results  of  the  answers  of  the  questionnaire  have 
been  inserted.  Where  items  had  been  proven  unreliable,  or 
where  they  had  not  been  utilized  in  the  discussion  of  results, 
the  totals  have  been  omitted. 

qfflsnpmm-ii 

atgQmBi-aflama. 

Please  supply  answers  to  the  items  given  below  by  underlining 
or  furnishing  estimates  as  indicated.  Strive  to  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.  When  In  doubt  as  to  the  method  of 
answering,  consult  your  Instructor. 

N.B.  -  All  answers  must  refer  to  your  experience  when  taking 
the  Grade  XI  unit  of  History  in  Alberta  -  History  3. 
Observations  or  answers  based  upon  your  experience  in 
Grades  IX,  X  and  XII  will  injure  the  value  of  the  Question¬ 
naire  • 
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1.  Number  of  teachers  engaged  In  High  School  work  In  the 

High  School  attended*  1 ?  2?  3-5?  6  -  or  more. 

2.  Approximately  how  many  students  were  In  the  class  in 

History  3  which  you  attended?  39,33 

3.  Indioate  your  enjoyment  of  your  year*s  work  in  History 

as  fairly  as  you  can  on  this  scale* 

Negligible?  Slight?  Average?  Pleasant;  Most  enjoyable. 

7  32  114  115  36 

i.  ..Q.fr  Ja&WArz, ...Scojm * 

1.  What  was  the  average  length  of  the  History  period? 

........ .min.  (Discarded) 

2.  What  percentage  of  time  of  the  average  History  period 

was  utilised  for  teaching?  . . .$ 

0-10$  10-20  20-30  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-70  70-80  80-90  90-100 
15  8  14  51  66  45  28  42  23  17 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  time  of  the  average  History 

period  was  devoted  to  Text  Booh  study?  . % 

0-lOjf  10-20  20-30  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-70  70-30  80-90  90-100 
159  37  24  31  20  4  5  8  3  3 

4.  What  percentage  of  the  time  of  the  average  History 

period  was  devoted  to  class  discussion?  . .  .$ 

0-10 f  10-20  20-30  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-70  70-80  80-90  90-100 
116  68  54  32  17  7  2  1  1  2 

5.  Was  there  usually  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson  at  the 

beginning  of  the  teaching  period?  Yes.  250  No.  60 

6.  Was  there  usually  a  review  of  material  presented  in 

lessons  other  than  that  in  the  immediately  previous 


lesson?  Yes.  No,  (Discarded ) 

7.  What  percentage  of  the  class  time  was  utilized  in  the 

review  preceding  the  lesson?  ....••••$ 

0-10$  10-20  20-30  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-70  70-80  80-90  90-100 
209  52  25  8  1  2  0  1  1  0 

8,  Was  there  usually  a  review  by  means  of  questions  at  the 

conclusion  of  the  lesson?  Yes.  94  No.  204 


9.  What  percentage  of  the  time  was  usually  thus  oocupied? 

. . % 

0-10$  10-20  20-30  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-70  70-80  80-90  90-100 
195  15  9  1  2  1 

10.  Did  the  teacher  plaoe  a  brief  outline  of  the  material 

being  presented  on  the  blackboard  as  the  lesson  pro¬ 
gressed?  Yes,  211  No.  106 

11.  Did  the  teacher  usually  teach  from,  or  refer  to  when 

teaching  -  1.  The  Text.  2.  Lecture  notes.  3.  No  aid. 

(Di soarded ) 

12.  Did  the  teacher  cover  a  definite  topic  or  unit  of 

material  in  each  teaching  period?  Yos.  213  No.  91 

13.  Did  the  teacher  merely  progress  as  far  as  time  permitted? 

Yes.  No.  (Discarded) 

14.  Was  the  blackboard  used,  during  the  lesson,  for  an 

outline  of  the  material  being  presented?  Yes.  No. 

(Di soarded ) 
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1.  Were  note  books  In  History  compiled  during  the  year? 

7es •  298  Ho.  13 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  History  for  the  year  did  they 

oover?  Underline  the  nearest  percentage.  20$;  40$; 

60$;  00%;  100%* 

Q$-5  •  20$-4.  40$-6.  60$-24.  80$-123.  100$-145. 

3.  Were  they  mainly  of  student  construction?  Tee. 122  Ho. 169 

4.  Were  they  mainly  constructed  by  the  teacher,  and  con¬ 

veyed  to  the  students  either  by  dictation  or  writing 
on  the  board?  Tee.  173  Ho.  114 
0.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  note  book  was 

dictated  by  the  teacher?  Z0%;  4=0%;  60%;  00%;  100$. 
0$-56.  20$-64.  4O$-20.  60 $-31 .  80$-89.  100$-52. 

6.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  note  book  was 

written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher?  20$;  40$;  60$; 

80$;  100$. 

0$-78.  20$-lll •  40$-21 •  60$-28.  80$-27.  100$-14 

7.  Were  they  co-operatively  prepared,  the  teacher  furnish¬ 

ing  the  main  headings,  and  the  students  filling  them 
in?  Tee.  93  Ho.  214 

8.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  note  book  was 

entirely  of  student  construction?  20$;  40$;  60$; 

80$;  100$. 

0$-55 •  20$-89 •  40$-36 •  60$-21.  80$-51.  100$-35 
9*  How  frequently  were  the  note  books  checked  by  the 

teacher  during  the  year?  . . times. 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  more 

31  100  63  24  31  14  4  26 

10.  Did  the  checking  result  in  improvement  of  the  note 

book?  Yes.  171  Ho.  74 

11.  Were  the  note  books  of  value  for  review  before  examina¬ 

tions?  Yes.  297  Ho.  12 

12.  Were  the  notes  In  the  form  of  main  headings  followed 

by  tabulations  of  subordinate  headings  and  details? 

Yes.  240  Ho.  64 

13.  Were  the  notes  in  essay  form?  Yes.  117  Ho.  188 

14.  Were  the  students  encouraged  to  make  notes  while  the 

lesson  was  being  taught?  Yes.  Ho.  (Oensored) 

15.  Were  the  notes  prepared  after  all  instruction  and  dis¬ 

cussion  was  completed?  Yes.  Ho.  (Oensored) 

III.  . 

1.  Were  classes  Whioh  consisted  exclusively  of  review  held 

at  regular  Intervals?  Yes.  178  Ho.  117 

2.  Were  the  review  questions  asked  in  class  answerable 

by  a  single  Isolated  fact  or  idea?  Yes.  77  Ho.  216 

3.  Did  they  require  a  reasoned  answer  or  chain  of  argument? 

Yes.  226  Ho.  76 

4.  Did  the  review  questions  demanding  the  recall  of  facts 

deal  usually  with  the  more  essential  or  important 
facts?  Yes.  266  Ho.  27 
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6.  Were  they  more  frequently  on  trivial  or  unimportant 
faote?  Tee.  18  Ho.  219 

6.  Did  the  teaching  oontlnue  up  to  the  final  examination? 

Tee.  67  Ho.  223 

7.  If  a  review  period  before  the  final  examination  was 

left,  how  long  wae  It?  {Express  answer  in  weeks • ) 

........ .weeks. 

1  vk.  &  &  1  &  1  1  1  ®0£© 

SI  40  63  58  23  48  9  12  6 

8.  Did  your  teaoher  review  by  asking  you  questions  taken 

from  old  examination  papers?  Tee.  275  Ho.  34 

it.  Kxaj&iM i?jLpa JSfjafesjL a^J£ca.m * 

1.  How  many  tests  or  examinations  were  held  during  the 

entire  year,  omitting  the  final  examination?  ...... 

1-3.  134 ;  4-6.  86;  7-10.  28;  more.  56 

2.  Were  these  examinations  usually  of  the  essay  type? 

(Requiring  answers  In  essay  or  composition  form.) 

Tes.  273  Ho.  32 

3.  Did  they  contain  any  Objective  Type  questions? 

(Questions  answerable  by  underlining  Right  Wrong, 

Tea  Ho,  choosing  right  answers*}  Tes.  31  Ho.  276 

4.  Did  your  teaoher  use  both  methods?  Tes.  Ho.  (Discarded) 

5.  Estimate  your  average  term  mark  in  examinations  in 

History  for  the  year,  based  on  the  mark  given  you  by 
your  teacher.  •  •••••3  (Information  not  used  in  this 

study • ) 

6.  What  was  your  mark  on  the  final  examination  in  History? 

•  (Information  not  used  in  this  study.) 

iftaq.ftors  M  JEttP.Ut  ’-.AU.a  .fcP.Q.HB.* 

1.  Were  teachers'  aids  or  pupils'  helps  (printed  handbooks 

constituting  a  synopsis  of  the  year's  work  in  History) 
used  by  the  teaoher?  Tes.  Ho.  (Discarded) 

2.  Were  they  placed  in  the  hands  of,  or  purchased  by  the 

students?  Tes,  19  Ho.  289 

TI.  gaa&ljaa.a&k  J^3£.gnq.e.  .SSOLSOL  * 

1.  Was  your  reading  for  the  year's  work  in  History  confined 

to  your  text?  Tes.  243  Ho.  65 

2.  How  many  reference  books  or  texts  did  you  read  or 

consult  in  addition  to  the  presorlbed  text,  at  the 

suggestion  of  your  teaoher?  . . 

5.  books  II  1  1  1  £  mSXA 

246  10  16  8  4  2  9  7 

3.  How  many  reference  books  for  additional  reading  were 

available  in  your  school?  (Discarded) 

4.  Did  you  read  your  text  carefully  during  the  year? 

Tea.  212  Ho.  84 
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vii*  iti&giL ,„Mfl . WxlMm  JiMs;  M<?uv, * 

1.  How  many  Historical  essays  equivalent  In  length  to 

four  foolsoap  pages  did  you  write  during  the  year? 

£  1111  1  All  BftEA. 

185  20  40  15  14  5  4  1  0  5 

2.  Were  short  exerolses  the  ohlef  written  work  In 

History?  Tes.  241  Ho.  67 

5.  Approximately  how  many  of  these  were  required  per 
month?  ..... 

£  1111  1111  Sore 

87  47  48  26  24  9  4  3  0  45 

4.  Was  there  usually  a  written  assignment  required  in 

preparation  for  eaoh  lesson?  Tes.  Ho.  (Discarded ) 

5.  Was  there  usually  a  study  or  reading  assignment 

required  in  preparation  for  eaoh  lesson?  Tes.  245 
Ho.  64 

6.  In  ease  there  was  suoh  a  study  or  reading  assignment, 

did  you  usually  perform  it?  Tes.  194  Ho.  89. 

7.  Was  the  student  required  to  write  renews  or 

summaries  of  each  lesson?  Tes.  70  Ho.  233 

VIII.  Mans  and  Graphical  Exercises  Sr oun .  (If  you  fall  to 

understand  any  item  in  this  group,  leave  it  blank:.  ) 

1.  Give  approximately  the  number  of  maps  you  were 

required  to  complete  during  your  year's  work  in 
History*  ....... 

£=£  mut 

74  19  53  49  42  31  30  3 

2.  Were  the  maps  constructed  entirely  by  the  student? 

(Outline  and  details.)  Tes.  201  Ho.  64 

3.  Were  they  of  the  outline  variety,  where  the  student 

was  only  required  to  fill  in  the  details? 

Tes.  49  Ho.  187 

4.  Were  they  usuallyt  1.  Colored.  17  2.  Black  and 


White.  226  (Underline ) • 

5.  How  much  time  on  the  average  was  required  to  complete 
one  map?  . ...min. 

1-15  min.  15-30  min.  30-45  45-60  over 

94  81  15  7  0 


6.  Did  you  construct  a  chart  or  charts  of  the  History 

covered?  Tes.  41  Ho.  156 

7.  Did  you  draw  diagrams  representing  any  difficult 

Historical  situation,  movement,  or  idea  during  the 
year?  Tes.  62  Ho.  223 

8.  Did  you  draw  any  graphs  representing  any  movement  or 

idea?  Tes.  13  Ho.  274 

IX.  Method*  0/  Study 

1.  Did  you  study  History  regularly  during  the  year? 

Tes.  188  Ho.  120 
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2.  Did  you  roly  mainly  on  last  moment  ©ramming? 

(Study  during  the  last  month  or  two  before  the 
final  examination.)  Tee.  151  Vo.  116 
8.  Did  your  te&oher  suggest  methods  of  study? 

Tes.  186  No.  118 

4.  Did  your  teaoher  aid  you  by  giving  you  study  outlines? 

Tes.  149  No.  140 

5.  Did  you  study  oarefully  before  the  term  examinations 

set  and  corrected  by  your  teacher?  Yes.  215  No.  77 

6.  Were  study  assignments  made  by  topics  or  by  refer- 

enoes  to  the  number  of  pages  to  be  studied?  the 
former.  The  latter.  (Discarded) 

X.  S SMQftti ,„.4q. UtA .faL.gteg.KB. * 

1.  Did  the  students  present  oral  reports  on  topics  to 

the  class?  Yes.  50  No.  155 

2.  Were  there  occasions  when  student  reports  and  class 

discussion  filled  the  entire  period?  Tes.  62 
No.  154 

8.  Was  discussion  in  class  encouraged?  Tes.  2 SO  No.  76 
4.  What  other  forms  of  pupil  activity  were  allowed? 


(Answers  given  in  discussion  of  this  group.) 

XX.  Jfa&JkWUL* 

1.  Were  topics  taken  in  the  order  presented  in  the  text? 

Tes.  215  No.  75 

2.  Was  the  material  in  the  text  the  only  material 

presented  to  the  students  by  the  teaoher? 

Yes.  125  No.  165 

5.  In  the  majority  of  lessons  was  the  teacher  obviously 
presenting  carefully  prepared  material  gathered 
from  various  sources  to  supplement  the  material 
in  the  text?  Tes.  194  No.  108 

XXX.  E,n41vl4ftM.J^ 

1.  Were  the  poorer  students  concentrated  upon  by  the 

teacher?  Tee.  201  No.  95 

2.  Were  they  apparently  neglected?  Tes.  49  No.  246 
5.  Were  the  cleverer  students  concentrated  upon  by  the 

teacher?  Tes.  66  No.  221 

4.  Were  they  apparently  neglected?  Tes.  56  No.  245. 

XXXI.  gjBrje.ftt^.yepts,. „ feMUR, . 

1.  Was  there  Instruction  in  Current  Events  by  the  teaoher? 

Tes.  120  No.  167 

2.  Did  the  olass  study  Current  Events  topics  and  report 

on  them  during  olass  periods?  Tes.  71  No.  216 

5.  How  many  periodicals  or  magazines  providing  reading  in 

Ourrent  Events  were  available  in  the  classroom  or 
school?  ...... 

mJLSL 

199  8  5  10  7  5  15  16 
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CHAPTER  III 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  VALIDITY  AND  RELIABILITY 

The  Problem*-  The  questionnaire  is  not  a  purely 
scientific  technique  of  investigation.  Its  results  can  he 
extremely  misleading  where  proper  measures  have  not  been  taken 
for  their  control*  and  where  exacting  tests  of  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  the  answers  have  not  been  utilised. 

Where  such  care  and  forethought  have  been  exercised, 
however*  and  where  the  items  found  defective  have  been  deleted, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  findings  of  a  questi onnaire  should 
not  compare  in  validity  and  reliability  with  those  resulting 
from  other  techniques  of  investigation.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  educational  situations*  such  as  the  one  being  studied, 
are  exceedingly  complex.  Investigations  in  this  field  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  the  same  degree  of  reliability  as  is  found  in 
the  field  of  experimental  Physics. 

In  this  study  such  care  and  forethought  have  been 
exercised  that  an  intensive  measurement  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  has  become  possible.  For  this  reason,  the  writer  feels 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  can  compare  satisfactorily  in 
validity  and  reliability  with  those  resulting  from  other 
techniques  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  educational  research. 

Four  main  methods  for  the  establishment  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  results  have  been  used. 

-  12  - 
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file  Affeotivity  Factor.-  The  affeotivity  factor  wai 
lntroduoed  to  probe  the  effects  of  the  emotional  reaction  of 
the  students  to  the  subjeot  of  History,  and  to  their  teacher s. 
This  constitutes  a  test  of  the  validity  of  the  questionnaire. 

We  often  hear  that  a  student's  attitude  towards  a  subject  Is 
colored  and  altered  by  the  circumstances  attending  his  study 
of  It.  Might  not  the  student's  attitude  towards  the  method¬ 
ology  of  his  teacher  be  affected  by  his  emotional  reaction  to 
both  the  subject  and  the  teacher?  The  introduction  of  the 
affeotivity  factor  should  enable  us  to  answer  this  question. 

The  Teacher-Student  Control  Groups Six  control  groups 
were  established,  three  of  twenty  students,  and  three  of  ten. 
These  ninety  students  were  selected  from  the  alumni  of  five 
Edmonton  high  schools.  Each  group  was  homogeneous  in  so  far 
as  its  members  had  been  taught  History  3  by  the  same  instructor. 
The  teacher  of  eaoh  group  was  asked  to  answer  the  question¬ 
naire.  His  or  her  answers  furnished  a  key  which  measured 
the  accuracy  of  the  answers  of  the  students.  That  this  method 
of  testing  the  aoouracy  of  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
involves  reliability  will  be  readily  granted.  The  fact, 
however,  that  in  many  items  mi  sunder standing  of  what  was 
required  may  have  occurred,  suggests  that  this  technique 
measures  validity  too.  We  have,  then,  in  this  method  a  device 
for  measuring  the  validity  as  well  as  the  reliability  of  the 
results  seoitred. 

The  Range  qf  Variation.-  Another  device  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  reliability  was  used.  Knowing  that  the  students  of 
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•aoh  control  group  had  received  the  same  Instruction,  It 
was  expected  that  their  answers  would  hear  a  close  relation  to 
one  another*  The  variation  of  their  answers  from  the  mean  was 
taken  to  constitute  a  measure  of  the  reliability  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  furnished* 

The  Repetition  of  Items.-  The  ninety  students  of  the 
various  control  groups  were  required  to  repeat  their  answers  to 
twenty-eight  of  the  items  in  the  questionnaire  in  order  to  test 
the  reliability  of  their  original  answers.  This  second  test 
was  given  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  administration  of  the  items.  A  percentage  estimate 
of  the  reliability  of  the  original  answers  was  then  computed. 

Eow  the  Affeotivitv  Factor  functioned.-  Validity  has 
been  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  a  test  or  scale  measures 
what  it  is  claimed  to  measure.  Emotional  bias  or  prejudice, 
either  against  the  subject  or  the  instructor,  may  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  answers  of  the  students  to  various  items  of  this 
questionnaire.  To  this  degree  the  results  must  then  be  lacking 
in  validity.  In  order  to  determine  whether  such  an  influence 
has  been  at  work,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  has  altered  the 
results,  the  aff activity  factor  has  been  introduced.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  validity  of  the 
answers  has  been  injured  in  this  invest! gation,  by  the  emotional 
reaction  of  the  students  either  for  or  against  their  teachers 
or  the  subject  of  History. 

The  master  sheet  statement  of  the  results  of  the  control 
group  reveals  the  fact  that  the  students  were  distributed 
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according  to  emotional  reaction  to  their  year's  work  in 
History  in  a  very  definite  fashion.  The  inf ormation,  and 
the  item  whioh  secured  it  follow. 

TABLE  1 

AFFBOTIVITY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONTROL  GROUP 

Item  3.  "Indicate  your  enjoyment  of  your  year's  work  in 
History  as  fairly  as  you  can  on  this  scale." 


negligible 

Slight 

Average 

Pleasant 

Most  Enjoyable 

2 

9 

26 

25 

1 

11 

Fortunately  there  were  eleven  students  who  expressed 


the  opinion  that  their  year's  work  in  History  had  Been  "Most 
Enjoyable " ,  while  a  similar  number  indicated  that  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  year’s  work  had  been  either  "Negligible"  or  "Slight". 
Their  questionnaire  answer  sheets  were  singled  out  for  further 
study . 

The  six  items  which  follow  were  then  selected  as  most 
likely  to  be  susoeptlole  to  the  reflection  of  the  emotional 
bias  of  the  student,  whether  recorded  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously. 

jjgl&QjJL  off  *gao,ftlng  Grftup.. 

Item  12.  Did  the  teacher  cover  a  definite  topic  or 
unit  of  material  in  each  teaching  period? 

Yes •  Ho • 

Item  6.  Were  they  {review  questions)  more  frequently 
on  trivial  or  unimportant  facts?  Yes.  Ho. 

of  Study  group . 

Item  3.  Did  your  teacher  suggest  methods  of  study? 

Yes.  Ho. 

Item  4.  Did  your  teacher  aid  you  by  giving  you  study 
outlines?  Yes.  Ho. 


. 
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g-tu&cut  Activity  Qrout> . 

Item  S.  Was  discussion  In  olass  encouraged?  Yes.  Ho. 

Its*  Jw*  form  * 

Item  3.  In  the  majority  of  lessons  was  the  teaoher 
obviously  presenting  carefully  prepared 
material  gathered  from  various  sources  to 
supplement  the  material  In  the  text?  Yes.  Ho. 

In  these  six  Items  it  was  felt  that  the  student  would 
be  tempted  to  allow  his  prejudice ,  whether  favorable  or  unfav¬ 
orable.  to  express  itself.  He  might  show  his  appreciation  of 
the  subject  and  the  teacher,  by  endorsing  the  practice  which 
seemed  to  him  most  creditable  and  praiseworthy,  or  he  might 
display  his  hearty  hatred  for  the  subject  or  his  antipathy  to 
his  teacher  by  indicating  the  more  objectionable  practice,  the 
practice  most  discreditable  to  his  teacher. 

The  answers  of  the  twenty-two  students  referred  to 
above  were  tabulated  for  the  six  items,  and  compared  with  the 
key  answers  furnished  by  the  teacher  of  the  control  group.  The 
results  were  as  follows. 

TABLE  II 

AFFECTIVITY  FACTOR  XH  CROUP  FINDING  HISTORY  ENJOYABLE 


Control 

Croup 

Humber  of 
items  ans¬ 
wered 

Items  agreeing 
with  Teacher's 
Key 

Answers  whloh 
were  over- 
favorable 

Over-ad¬ 

verse 

answers 

1. 

12 

12 

0 

0 

2. 

6 

6 

1 

0 

3. 

16 

12 

1 

2 

4. 

18 

15 

1 

2 

5. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6. 

0  .  ... 

0 

o 

0 

61 

M 

§ 

4 
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TABLE  111 

AFFECTIVITY  FACTOR  IN  GROUP  FINDING  LITTLE  ENJOYMENT 


Control 

Group 

Number  of 
items 

Answers  agree¬ 
ing  with 
Teacher’s  Key 

Answers  which 
were  over- 
favorable 

Over-ad- 

verse 

answers 

1. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

6 

S 

3 

0 

3. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4. 

12 

9 

3 

0 

5. 

6 

4 

1 

1 

6. 

30 

25 

.  4 . 

1 . . 

-...-.as . . . 

4L 

. 12„.  . . 

3 

In  Table  II  we  find  only  four  items,  out  of  the  total 
of  fifty-one,  which  reflect  the  too  partial  attitude  which  we 
would  expect  in  these  students.  Three,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
adverse  answers.  Stated  in  percentages  7.8$  of  the  answers 
are  more  favorable  than  the  teacher's  hey  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  while  6,8$  are  more  adverse  than  expected  .  There  is 
such  a  slight  difference  between  the  over-favorable  answers  and 
those  which  are  adverse,  that  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  deviation  is  due  to  chance  error  and  not  to  the  direct 
influence  of  emotional  bias.  In  other  words,  the  affectivity 
factor  has  not  played  a  significant  part  in  inclining  the 
students  to  answer  in  a  fashion  which  would  be  flattering  to 
the  teacher,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

In  Table  ill  the  part  played  by  affeotivlty  seems  to  be 
more  Important.  Here,  out  of  fifty-eight  answers,  12  or  22.6$ 
are  adverse,  disagreeing  with  the  teacher’s  key.  This  suggests 
that  the  adverse  emotional  reactions,  indl cated  by  the  answers 
of  these  students  to  the  affectivity  item, have  been  reflected 
in  the  form  of  answers  derogatory  to  the  teacher’s  skill  and 
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efficiency*  However,  in  this  table  too,  there  were  3  answer e, 
or  5.2^  of  all  the  answers,  of  an  over-favorable  nature,  and 
asoribable  to  chance  error. 

The  few  oases  examined  do  not  permit  a  reliable  gener¬ 
alization.  However,  on  the  evidence  available,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  a  favorable  emotional  bias 
towards  the  subject  is  negligible,  while  an  unfavorable  attitude 
appears  to  reflect  Itself,  slightly  but  definitely,  in  an 
adverse  and  unfavorable  report  on  the  teacher’s  work.  In  other 
words,  emotional  bias  against  a  subject  injures  the  validity 
of  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  to  some  extent.  Allowing 
for  chance  error,  however,  the  amount  of  the  injury  does  not 
greatly  Invalidate  the  results  gained.  The  fact  that  such  a 
small  number,  eleven  out  of  ninety  students,  were  adversely 
affected  still  further  reduces  the  amount  of  loss  in  validity 
due  to  this  reason. 

The  T eaoher- Student  ■Qq.ntr cl  .Ggoupjg. . -  The  reliability 
of  a  questionnaire  Is  interpreted  as  the  accuracy  with  which 
it  measures  whatever  it  does  measure.  The  most  useful  device 
for  measuring  the  reliability  of  this  questionnaire  has  proven 
to  be  the  Teacher-Student  Oontrol  Group.  The  following  control 
groups  were  established. 


TABLE  IV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  OONTROL  GROUPS 


No.  Of 

Group 

School  from  which 

Group  was  taken 

1. 

Viotoria  High  (Group  a} 

2. 

Victoria  High  (Group  b) 

3. 

Strathoona  High 

4. 

Garneau  High 

5. 

Separate  High 

6  • 

Eastwood  High - 

Number  of  Students 
_ 

20 

20 

20 

10 

10 


10 

ia 


Tfilal 


. 


. 
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The  students  of  each  control  group  had  the  same  in- 
atruotor  in  History*  The  teaohor  in  each  case  answered  the 
questionnaire,  as  well  as  his  or  her  students.  The  teacher's 
answer  was  then  used  as  a  key  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the 
answers  of  the  students  could  be  measured,  and  thus,  an 
estimate  not  only  of  the  reliability  but  also  of  the  validity 
of  the  entire  questionnaire  was  possible. 

There  are  several  factors  which  must  be  watched  care¬ 
fully  in  the  construction  of  a  questionnaire.  The  first  and 
greatest  difficulty  Is  ensuring  accuracy  In  the  answers  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  subjects.  This  source  of  error  was  guarded 
against  as  carefully  as  possible  in  the  preparation  and  revision 
of  the  various  Items*  Those  which  contained  any  element  of 
ambiguity  were  censored.  Those  which  seemed  difficult  of  com¬ 
prehension  were  likewise  removed.  Thus  a  great  degree  of 
reliability  in  the  answers  of  the  students  was  hoped  for.  In 
some  oases  there  was  a  truly  surprising  degree  of  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  marks  of  teachers  and  students,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  table,  which  is  the  control  group  summary  of 
the  results  of  Item  2,  the  Examination  Technique  Group. 

TABLE  V 

CONTROL  GROUP  SUMMARY  DEMONSTRATING  AGOUHAOY  OF  STUDENTS’ ANSWERS 

Item  2.  ’’Were  these  examinations  usually  of  the  essay  type? 

(Requiring  answers  in  essay  or  composition  form.) 


Oontrol 

Groun 

iU - — 

Yes 

.  Ko  . 

Teacher’s 
-  Key 

1. 

20 

0 

Yes 

Reliability 

2. 

1 6 

1 

Yes 

96 . 

3. 

20 

0 

Yes 

86  of  the  89 

4. 

9 

1 
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answers  agreeing 

5. 

9 

1 
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with  teacher’s 
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Allowing  for  possible  misinterpretations  of  the  item, 
and  considering  the  elements  of  haste  and  nervousness,  the 
results  were  astonishingly  accurate* 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  on  other  items  the 
answers  did  not  always  ooincide  with  the  key  given  by  the 
teaoher  in  any  satisfactory  degree.  The  following  data  gained 
from  Item  1,  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Aids  Group,  will  Illustrate 
this  lack  of  agreement  found  on  some  items,  clearly. 


TABLE  71 

COHTROL  GROUP  SUMMARY  ILLUSTRATIHG  LACK  OP  RELIABILITY  OP 

STUDENTS'  AHSWBBS 


Item  1.  "Were  teachers'  aids  or  pupils'  helps 
books  constituting  a  synopsis  of  the 


(printed  hand- 
year's  work  in 


AAA  » 

. ...vs.1 

»  -  -r-  -  -  . - . 

Control 

Groun 

 .  Ye*  . 

Ho 

Teaoher 's 
Key 

1. 

0 

20 

Ho 

Reliability 

2. 

1 

16 

Yes 

46.51 

3. 

6 

13 

Yes 

40  of  86 

4. 

0 

10 

Ho 

answers  agree- 

5. 

1 

9 

Yes 

ing  with  key 

6. 

2 

e  . 

Yes 

10 

76 

Here  the  opinions  of  the  students  ran  counter  to  the 
key  furnished  by  the  teacher  to  such  an  extent  that  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  students  did  not  know,  and 
apparently  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  teaoher  made 
use  of  such  aids  or  not.  As  a  result  this  item  was  discarded. 

Another  possible  source  of  error  in  a  questionnaire  lies 
in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  furnishing  the  key  for  checking 
the  reliability  of  the  control  group  answers.  Several  of  the 
instructors  who  provided  such  answer  keys  volunteered  the  in¬ 
formation  that  they  were  not  quite  certain  of  their  own  method- 
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ology  in  certain  instances.  This  is  quite  explainable.  It 
is  not  usual  for  a  teacher  to  adhere  to  stereotyped  methods 
and  procedures.  Better  Interest  is  secured  through  the 
introduction  of  variety  into  the  recitation.  As  a  result, 
however,  there  must  he  some  lack  of  accuracy  in  their  answers, 
and  these  will  tend  to  show  a  pseudo-unrellahili ty  in  the 
questionnaire,  when  they  prove  the  answers  of  the  control 
group  students  faulty. 

f 

Oareful  study  of  the  control  group  results  and  the 
teacher's  Keys  suggests  that  still  another  source  of  error  is 
present.  This  source  of  weakness  speaks  highly  for  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  modesty  of  the  teachers  who  co-operated  with  the 
writer  in  furnishing  answer  keys  with  which  to  check  the 
reliability  of  the  control  groups*  There  was  apparent ,  in 
several  instances,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
underestimate  or  undervalue  his  or  her  procedures  and  devices. 
So  definite  was  this  tendency  in  certain  cases,  that  the 
students'  answers  were  made  to  appear  unreliable  when  they 
estimated  the  procedures  of  the  teacher  in  a  more  flattering 
fashion.  This  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
table,  where  modesty  seems  almost  to  have  triumphed  over  truth. 


SABLE  Til 

EVIDENCE  0?  UNDEREST IMA SI ON  OP  THEIR  OWN  ABILITIES  BY  CONTROL 

GROUP  TEACHERS 

Item  2.  "Were  the  review  questions  asked  in  olass  answerable 
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Here  we  see  that  the  students  are  most  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  teacher  used  the  superior  device,  while 
the  teachers  seem  equally  convinced  that  they  did  not. 

The.  Han ,?e  of  Variation.-  Where  percentage  or  time 
estimates  are  required,  the  range  of  variation  of  the  students  * 
answers  forms  another  method  of  determining  the  reliability  of 
the  questionnaire.  In  certain  items  the  students'  answers 
vary  wildly.  Here,  obviously  little  value  can  he  attached  to 
the  results.  In  others,  where  there  is  a  definite  "bunching* 
of  answers,  the  reliability  must  be  admitted.  The  following 
table  Illustrates  an  item  whose  lack  of  reliability  was 
betrayed  by  the  range  of  variation  of  the  students'  answers. 

TABLE  Till 

UNRELIABILITY  DETECTED  3Y  THE  HAH G3  OH  VARIATION  OF  ANSWERS 
Item  5,  Note  Book  Technique  Group.  "Approximately  what  per¬ 


centage  of  the  note  book  was  dictated  by  the  teacher? 
Q<;  Zojj  40jg;  6035;  30%;  1003$."  
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100^ 
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0 

5. 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

_ 
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§ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Here  we  can  see  that  In  the  oases  of  the  first  two 
control  groups  there  is  not  the  slightest  reliability,  the 
estimates  of  the  students  being  distributed  fairly  evenly  over 
a  range  of  from  0 %  to  80$.  In  the  cases  of  the  last  four 
oontrol  groups  there  is  a  more  reasonable  range  of  variation 
whioh  suggests  a  oloser  approximation  to  accuracy. 
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In  other  oases  the  range  of  variation  criterion  of 
reliability  gives  ite  definite  approval  to  the  results  gained. 
This  is  indicated  olearly  in  the  following-  item  from  the 
Methods  of  Teaching  Group. 

TABLE  IX 

RELIABILITY  PROTEST  BY  RAH GR  OP  VARIATION  METHOD 

Item  9.  "What  percentage  of  time  vas  usually  thus  occupied? 

(Referring  to  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  review 

at. ,  


Control 

Croup. 

0-10 

10-20 

20-30  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-70 

1. 

2 

2 

2. 

9 

The  series  continues  to  the 

3. 

15 

S 

range  90-100,  without  a  single 

4. 

2 

2 

entry  after  the  range  10-20. 

5. 

8 

4 

is J 

1 

Here  the  close  concentration  of  answers  in  a  0%  to 
20#  range  suggests  the  reliability  of  the  information  being 

secured. 

Repetition  of  Items. ~  A  fourth  device  for  testing  the 
reliability  of  a  questionnaire’s  items  was  found  in  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  answers  by  the  students.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
students  could  complete  a  portion  of  the  questionnaire  for  a 
second  time  after  an  interval  had  elapsed*  the  correspondence 
between  their  first  and  last  answers  should  give  an  additional 
criterion  of  the  reliability  of  the  entire  study. 

A  random  sampling  of  the  Items  which  were  to  be 
repeated  was  necessary.  Consequently  page  2  of  the  question¬ 
naire  was  resubmitted  to  members  of  the  control  groups.  It 
was  felt  that  since  it  Included  percentage  estimates,  and  time 
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estimates,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  type  of  Items,  It  con¬ 
stituted  a  fair  measurement  of  the  correspondence  between 
their  first  answers  and  their  later  ones.  Twenty-eight  items 
were  repeated.  The  results  secured  were  rather  interesting 
in  their  uniformity.  The  exact  reoord  of  the  repeated  items 
follows. 

TABLE  X 

TESTIHG  OF  RELIABILITY  BY  REPETITIOI  OF  TWEKTY-EIGHT  ITEMS 


Control 

Croun 

Percentage  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  first  answers. 

1. 

76.53 

Weighted  per- 

2. 

73.51 

centage  of  agree- 

3. 

73.92 

ment  of  the  six 

4. 

76.40 

control  groups. 

5  • 

63.33 

(Einety  students 

_ 

75.51 

. . -Uaftl . . 

Considering  the  variety  of  items,  and  particularly  the  number 


of  estimation  items  which  were  repeated,  this  degree  of 
reliability  seems  highly  satisfactory  and  compares  favorably 
with  that  obtained  in  other  psychological  and  educational  in¬ 
vestigations. 
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OHAPTBH  XV 


THIS  OOHTBOL  OBOUP  SUMMABT 


®he  discussion  of  the  conclusions  whioh  have  been 
arrived  at  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  would  be  barren9 
without  a  detailed  report  of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  control 
group  results  were  used.  She  exact  data*  whioh  resulted  in 
the  censoring  of  certain  items  as  invalid  or  unreliable,  and 
the  inclusion  of  others  as  worth  while,  is  of  interest.  Still 
another  justification  of  its  inclusion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  procedures  and  devices  utilised  here  for  the  compilation 
of  Information  may  possibly  prove  of  value,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  to  other  students  who  wish  to  use  the  same  tech¬ 
nique  of  investigation.  For  these  reasons  the  data  gained  in 
the  summary  of  control  group  results  is  reproduced  here. 


1. 

2. 


3. 


Slumber  of  teachers  in  sohool  - 
Six  or  more  teachers  in  all  oases. 
Humber  of  students  in  class  - 

1.  Bange  25-50 

2.  35-45 

3.  36-45 

4.  35-50 

5.  20-50 

6 .  35-46 
Affectivity  factors  - 

3L*  JL*  4*  £.• 
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3.  17  8 
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6.  14  3 

6.  2  3  5 
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X*  M&fcfoP&fi  QX.JLft.a-.ghXM  ftrPttP,* 


1.  Length  of  period  - 
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7.  Per oentage  of  time  ueed  in  review  before  leeaon  - 
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13.  Progress  as  far  as  time  permits  - 
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6. 
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6 

3 

Yes 

5. 

9 

1 

Yes 

6. 

5 

5 

Yes 

ll. 

Were  the  notes  valuable  for  review?  - 

Yes 

la 

Key 

1. 

20 

Yea 

2. 

20 

Yes 

3. 

20 

Yes 

4. 

10 

Yes 

5. 

10 

Yes 

6. 

9 

i 

Yes 

12. 

Were  there 

main  headings  and  tabulated  sub-headings? 

Yes 

la 

Key 

1. 

17 

3 

Yes 

2. 

11 

6 

Yes 

3. 

13 

7 

Yes 

4. 

9 

1 

Yes 

5. 

9 

1 

Yes 

6. 

8 

2 

Yes 

: 


. 


. 
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13#  Were 

the  notes  in  essay  form?  - 

Yes 

lft 

Key 

1. 

3 

17 

Ho 

2. 

7 

6 

Yes 

3. 

12 

3 

Yes 

4. 

6 

4 

HO 

5. 

2 

8 

Yes 

6, 

4 

6 

Yes 

14.  Did 

the  students  make  notes 

during  lesson?  - 

IS Lft 

1ft 

Key 

1. 

10 

10 

Yes 

2. 

1 

19 

Yes 

3. 

20 

Ho  (Discarded ) 

4. 

4 

6 

Yes 

5. 

1 

9 

Ho 

6. 

2 

8 

Yes 

15.  Were 

they  prepared 

after  the 

instruction?  - 

Yes 

1ft 

J&L 

1. 

6 

14 

Ho 

2. 

1 

19 

Yes 

3. 

18 

1 

Yes  (Discarded) 

4. 

5 

6 

Ho 

5. 

7 

3 

Yes 

6. 

ill.  I&zL&g 

3 

group. 

2 

Both 

1.  Exclusively  review 

classes  - 

XfiJL 

Ho 

IftX 

1. 

16 

4 

Yes 

2. 

16 

3 

Yes 

3. 

10 

10 

Sometimes 

4. 

5 

5 

Yes 

5. 

2 

3 

Yes 

6. 

2 

8 

Ho 

2.  Review  questions  answerable 

by  isolated  fact  - 

Ia& 

lft 

IftZ 

1. 

2 

18 

Yes 

2. 

4 

14 

Yes 

3. 

12 

7 

Yes 

4. 

4 

6 

Ho 

6. 

2 

8 

HO 

6. 

3 

7 

Ho 

3.  Did 

they  require  a 

reasoned 

answer?  - 

lift 

1ft 

Key 

1 . 

19 

Yes 

2. 

17 

Sometimes 

3. 

12 

5 

Sometimes 

4. 

5 

4 

Yes 

5. 

6 

6 

Yes 

6. 

7 

3 

Yes 

SI 


4. 


5. 


6  • 


7. 


8. 


Did  rerlew 

questions  on  faot 
ISA  M 

require  Important  facts? 
Key 

1  e 

19  l 

Yes 

2. 

19 

Yes 

3. 

20 

Yes 

4. 

10 

Yes 

6. 

9  1 

Yes 

6 . 

10 

No 

Were  they  on  trivial  facts? 

1SJS.  M 

— 

Xtz 

1. 

20 

No 

2. 

2  18 

No 

3. 

1  19 

No 

4. 

1  8 

NO 

5. 

10 

No 

6. 

1  9 

No 

Did  the  teaching  continue  to 

las.  aa. 

the  finals?  - 
Xs X 

1. 

20 

No 

2. 

20 

No 

3. 

20 

Yes 

4. 

1  9 

No 

5. 

1  9 

Yes 

6. 

4  6 

NO 

How  long  was  the  review  perl 

od? 

Key 

1.  2-6  whs. 

13  within  2  whs* 

of 

Key  2  whs. 

2.  3-8  * 

16  «  2  rt 

K 

"  6  M 

3.  2-8  « 

13  M  2  « 

« 

»  2  « 

4.  3-8  « 

6  m  2  * 

W 

"  6  » 

5.  0-8  * 

3  M  2  " 

« 

«  Q  ft 

6.  0-3  " 

10  «  2  » 

tl 

H  2  " 

Did  teacher 

use  old  examination 
lit  M 

questions?  - 

Key 

1. 

18  2 

Yes 

2. 

19  1 

Yes 

3, 

18  1 

Yes 

4. 

9  1 

Yes 

5. 

10 

Yes 

6. 

7  2 

Yes 

IT.  Bxamlna tl on  .Technique..  gr,QQP ♦ 


1.  Number  of  examinations  per  year  -  Key 

1.  3-10  14  with  1  of  Key  3 

2.  20  exactly  right  with  Key  3 

3.  2-8  9  within  1  of  Key  2 

4.  6-6  all  within  1  of  Key  5 

8.  6-20  poor  correspondence  30 

6.  2-4  all  within  1  of  Key  3 


. 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

■  -  ♦- 

... 

« 

. 

. 


. 
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2.  Begay  Type  - 


Iftt 

Ail 

IftZ. 

1. 

20 

0 

Tee 

2. 

18 

1 

Tee 

3. 

20 

0 

Tee 

4. 

9 

1  • 

Tee 

5. 

9 

1 

Tee 

6. 

10 

0 

Tee 

3  •  Objective 

Type  - 

Xajl 

1ft 

Key 

1, 

1 

19 

Ho 

2. 

1 

17 

HO 

3. 

1 

16 

Ho 

4. 

2 

8 

Ho 

5. 

2 

8 

Tee 

6. 

10 

Ho 

4.  Both  methods  ~ 

Zil 

1ft 

&££ 

1. 

2 

17 

Ho 

2. 

17 

Tea 

3. 

1 

18 

Ho 

4* 

3 

7 

HO 

5. 

2 

7 

Tee 

6. 

9 

Ho 

V. Teachers  *  and  Pupils*  Aide  group. 


1 •  Peed  toy 

teacher  - 
Zftft 

1ft 

Mz 

1. 

20 

Ho 

2. 

1 

16 

Yes 

3. 

6 

13 

Tee 

4* 

10 

Ho 

5. 

1 

9 

Ye© 

6. 

2 

8 

Tee 

2.  Peed  By  pupils  » 

Xftft 

1ft 

Key 

1* 

20 

Ho 

2. 

20 

Ho 

3. 

1 

19 

Ho 

4« 

10 

Ho 

5. 

10 

HO 

6. 

10 

Ho 

71*  Reading  and  Ref erencse  ..(team* 


1.  Reading 

confined  to 
Iftft 

text  - 
1ft 

IftX. 

1. 

18 

2 

Tee 

2. 

16 

4 

Te© 

3. 

20 

0 

Tee 

4. 

6 

4 

Tee 

5* 

9 

1 

Tee 

6  * 

7 

3 

Ho 

(Placarded ) 


(Placarded ) 


V 
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2*  How  many  additional  books  did  you  read?  - 
1*  19  read  none)  1  read  5 • 

2.  4,2,1,  and  17  read  none* 

3*  all  said  0. 

4.  2  said  few,  rest  0. 

5.  10  said  0. 

6.  3  said  2;  7  said  0, 

3.  How  many  were  available  In  sohool?  -  Key 

1.  8,3,10,25,25  and  15  said  none. 

2.  10-0;  most  0.  1  (, Discarded) 

3.  10  7  2  rest  0. 

4.  One  said  few;  9  said  0. 

5  •  10  sal  d  0  • 

8.  1  said  three,  one  two  and  rest  0. 

4.  Did  you  read  text  carefully?  - 


Iu 

ISL 

£ax 

1. 

10 

10 

2. 

4 

14 

3. 

12 

8 

4. 

10 

0 

5. 

7 

3 

6  * 

8 

2 

VII.  ltaaxftjaa& JEaa £. Jfaauaa * 


•  How  many 

essays?  - 

lax 

1.  1-10 

15  within 

2 

of  Key 

i 

2.  0-6 

11  " 

tt 

it  h 

i 

S.  0-4 

18  said  0 

0 

4.  0-1 

1  said  one; 

rest  0 

0 

6.  0-3 

6  right  by  key 

0 

6.  0-2 

6  said  2) 

rest  right 

0 

•  Were  short  exercises 

chief  written 

work?  - 

2ft£ 

12. 

Key 

1. 

18 

2 

Yes 

2. 

19 

1 

Yes 

3. 

14 

4 

Yes 

4. 

7 

3 

Yes 

5. 

8 

2 

Yes 

6. 

8 

2 

Yes 

•  How  many 

of  these  per 

month?  - 

Key 

1.  0-4  close  together 

2.  10-0 

11  within 

2 

of  Key 

3  •  0—20 

10  said  1 

or 

2 

4.  0-15 

all  but  1 

13  wide  of  Key 

15 

5 .  0-4  6 

i  within  1 

of 

Key 

3 

6.  0-15 

4  within  1 

of  Key 

3 

•  Was  there 

i  usually  a 

>  written  assignment  before  lesson? 

lu 

S& 

lax 

1. 

20 

Ho 

2. 

16 

4 

Yes 

3. 

6 

13 

Yes  (Discarded) 

4. 

2 

7 

Yes 

5. 

1 

9 

HO 

6. 

6 

4 

Ho 

. 


. 


. 

. 

. 
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5. 


6  • 


7. 


Was 

there  a  study 

as  si gnment 

before  o: 

lit 

la. 

lax 

1. 

11 

9 

2. 

12 

7 

Yes 

3. 

16 

2 

Yes 

4. 

10 

0 

Yes 

5. 

10 

Yes 

6. 

9 

1 

Yes 

Sid 

1. 

you  do  It?  - 
Yes 
11 

la. 

9 

2. 

10 

3 

3  • 

10 

6 

4. 

9 

1 

5. 

6 

4 

6. 

5 

5 

Were 

you  required 

to  write  reviews  or 

each 

lesson?  - 

X&ft 

la 

Key 

1. 

1 

19 

Ho 

2. 

5 

15 

Yes 

3. 

1 

19 

Ho 

4. 

2 

8 

Ho 

5. 

5 

5 

HO 

6. 

1 

6 

Ho 

summaries  of 


Till.  Maps  and  graphical  Exercises  group. 


Humber  of  maps  made  - 

Key 

1.  10-0  14  within  2 

of  Key 

3 

2.  10-0  16  *  * 

M  n 

2 

3.  0-3  4  right  8  say 

0 

2 

4.  2-8  7  within  3  of 

Key 

3 

5.  1-7  all  over  8  from  Key 

15 

6.  0-6  7  within  2  of 

Key 

Entirely  oonstruoted 

by  student  - 

Yes 

la 

Key 

1.  11 

9 

Yes 

2.  18 

1 

Yes 

3.  6 

6 

Yes 

4.  9 

1 

Yes 

6.  9 

1 

Yes 

6.  8 

2 

Yes 

Were  they  outline  maps,  requiring 

only  details?  - 

It 1 

la 

Its. 

1.  6 

14 

Ho 

2.  4 

14 

Ho 

3.  2 

6 

Ho 

4.  3 

7 

Yes 

6.  1 

9 

Ho 

6.  0 

7 

Ho 

. 

. 

.. 

. 

. 
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Were  they 

colored  or 

black  and 

whi te?  - 

B.W. 

JLSX 

1. 

20 

B.W. 

2. 

18 

i« 

5. 

7 

M 

4. 

8 

l» 

5. 

1 

7 

Ool. 

6. 

6 

B.W. 

Time  to  complete  map 

- 

1.  10-60 

16  within  : 

10  of  20 

2.  10-50 

all  within 

10  of  50 

5.  5-20 

all  within 

5-20  range 

or  10  of 

4.  10-50  all 


5.  4-60  7  wi thin  10-50 

6.  15-50  9  within  10  of  20. 


6.  Did  yon  draw  charts?  - 


ISA 

MSL 

Kev 

1. 

20 

Ho 

2. 

20 

Ho 

5. 

10 

7 

Ho 

4. 

10 

Ho 

5. 

9 

HO 

6. 

8 

Ho 

7. 

Did 

yon 

draw 

diagrams?- 

Yes 

MSL 

lex 

1. 

4 

15 

Ho 

2. 

1 

18 

Ho 

3. 

4 

16 

Ho 

4. 

3 

7 

Ho 

5. 

9 

Ho 

6. 

8 

Ho 

8. 

Did 

you 

draw 

graphs?  - 

XSJL 

So 

Key 

1. 

20 

Ho 

2. 

20 

Ho 

3. 

19 

Ho 

4. 

1 

9 

Ho 

5. 

9 

Ho 

6. 

6 

Ho 

IX.  Methods  of  Stud?,  graaa. 


1.  Did  yon 

study  regularly?  - 

yes 

10 

Key 

1. 

6 

14 

2. 

4 

16 

3. 

12 

8 

4. 

9 

1 

5. 

4 

6 

6. 

7 

3 

. 


. 


' 
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2,  Did  you  roly  on  cramming  at  last?  - 


ISA 

M 

1. 

17 

3 

2. 

17 

3 

3. 

13 

7 

4. 

3 

6 

5. 

6 

3 

6. 

7 

3 

3. 

Did 

teaoher 

suggest 

methods  of  study?  - 

XSJL 

Ufi 

&SZ 

1. 

17 

3 

2  • 

15 

2 

Yes 

3. 

12 

3 

4. 

6 

2 

Yes 

5. 

8 

2 

Yes 

6. 

6 

4 

Yes 

4. 

Did 

teacher 

gire  you 

study 

outlines?  - 

Yes 

2° 

Key 

1. 

17 

3 

2. 

12 

6 

Yes 

3. 

8 

7 

4. 

5 

4 

Yes 

5, 

5 

5 

Yes 

6  • 

1 

9 

Ho 

5 

•  Did 

you  study  for  term  examinations?  - 

Iftl 

SSL 

1# 

15 

5 

2. 

13 

6 

3. 

15 

4 

4. 

8 

1 

5  • 

7 

1 

6  • 

2 

7 

6  • 

Were 

study 

assignments  hy 

topics  or  number  of  pages? 

Former 

tatLtaJT.  EJtX 

1  • 

14 

5 

2. 

13 

4 

former 

3. 

7 

10 

both 

4. 

5 

5 

former  (Discarded } 

5. 

4 

5 

former 

6. 

3 

6 

latter 

Activity  group. 

1 . 

Were 

there 

oral  reports  by 

students?  - 

IfiJL 

M 

&&£ 

1. 

2 

18 

Do 

2. 

11 

7 

HO 

3. 

1 

18 

HO 

4. 

3 

7 

HO 

6. 

4 

5 

Yes 

6. 

3 

6 

Ho 

•  • 


. 

. 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
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2*  Did  student  reports  and  class  discussion  fill  any 
entire  periods?  - 


Xu 

JLfi. 

Key 

1  • 

6 

15 

NO 

2. 

7 

11 

No 

3. 

3 

13 

No 

4. 

3 

7 

NO 

5. 

4 

5 

No 

6. 

1 

8 

No 

3.  Was 

discussion  encouraged?  - 

XU 

u 

Key 

1. 

20 

Tos 

2. 

20 

Tes 

3. 

15 

5 

Tes 

4. 

7 

3 

No 

5. 

10 

No 

6. 

3 

7 

No 

4 •  Other  forms  of  pupil  activity  - 

1.  Arguments. 

2.  Debates* 

3.  B.B.  work  and  dl sous  si  on. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Competition* 

6.  B.B.  work. 

XX.  £,e.ztf  ft  9,o,k  „  fir  pup  . 


1. 


2. 


8. 


Were 

topics  taken  in  text  orders 

>  m 

Yes 

S& 

Key 

1. 

5 

15 

No 

2. 

19 

1 

Yes 

3. 

19 

1 

Yes 

4. 

10 

Yes 

5. 

4 

5 

Yes 

8. 

9 

Yes 

Were 

materials  presented  only  from  text?  - 

XU 

la 

XU 

1. 

5 

15 

No 

2  • 

10 

10 

Yes 

3. 

7 

13 

No 

4. 

2 

8 

No 

5. 

6 

4 

No 

6. 

6 

4 

No 

Was 

carefully  prepared 

material 

presented  by  teacher? 

XU 

la 

Ke.v 

1. 

20 

Yes 

2. 

10 

7 

Yes 

3. 

15 

5 

4. 

3 

7 

5. 

6 

3 

Yes 

6. 

3 

7 

.  ' 


. 
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xix.  iMliUim  tr.ttng.gLft Jte&aa » 


Were 

poor 

students  oonoentrated 

upon  fey 

Ill 

IS. 

lSX 

1. 

15 

4 

No 

2. 

6 

12 

No 

3. 

17 

2 

Yes 

4. 

10 

Yes 

5. 

6 

3 

Yes 

6. 

5 

5 

No 

Were 

they 

ne glected? 

- 

Yes 

la 

1§X 

1. 

1 

19 

No 

2. 

2 

15 

Yes 

3. 

20 

No 

4. 

10 

No 

5. 

9 

No 

6. 

3 

7 

Were 

the 

olerer  students  concentrated  uj 

Yes 

IS. 

ISX 

1. 

3 

17 

No 

2. 

1 

19 

NO 

3. 

3 

16 

NO 

4. 

1 

9 

NO 

5. 

2 

7 

No 

6. 

6 

4 

Yes 

Ware 

they 

ne glected? 

- 

Jes 

is 

Key 

1. 

20 

Yes 

2. 

1 

19 

No 

3. 

3 

16 

No 

4. 

10 

No 

5. 

8 

NO 

6. 

1 

9 

NO 

teacher? 


XIII.  Current  Events  group. 


1.  Class 


Instruction  in  Current  Brents  fey  teacher  - 


XS£ 

1SL 

Key 

1. 

16 

4 

No 

2. 

5 

15 

No 

3. 

17 

2 

Yes 

4. 

5 

5 

Yes 

5. 

9 

1 

Yes 

6. 

2 

8 

Yes 

Student 

reports  in 

Current  Erents 

- 

log. 

IS 

lax 

1. 

2 

18 

NO 

2. 

2 

18 

HO 

3. 

2 

16 

No 

4. 

2 

7 

No 

5. 

4 

6 

Yes 

6. 

2 

8 

No 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

.  ■ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


. 

. 
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3«  Humber  of  periodical •  in  Current  Events  available  * 

&&K ; 


1.  0-10  6  within  1  of  Key,  7  said  0  4 

2.  0-6  9  "  "  '»  "  1 

3.  0-20  8  "  "  "  *  g 

4.  0  all  were  0  0 

5.  all  0  1 

6.  0-6  none  near  12 


Pen  so  ri  ng  the  Questionnaire .-  Aa  a  reeult  of  the 
application  of  the  four  oriteria  described  in  Chapter  III, 
a  fairly  definite  estimate  of  the  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  various  items  was  secured.  This  formed  the  basis  on 
which  the  questionnaire  was  censored.  The  following  classi¬ 
fication  of  items  was  then  made. 


TABLE  XX 

GLASSIFICATION  OF  ITEMS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Croup 

Entirely  trust¬ 
worthy  items. 

Fairly  trust¬ 
worthy  Items. 

Completely  un- 

mliTorMy 

Gen . 

1.2*3. 

I 

1.3,5.7.9.10. 

12.14. 

2.4*8* 

6.11.13 

II 

1*2.3.4.9.11. 

12.13 

5.6.7.8.10. 

14.15. 

III 

3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 

1.2.7. 

IT 

2.3  .5 

1  4 

4. 

V 

1. 

2. 

VI 

1.2.4. 

3. 

Til 

2. 5. 6. 8. 

1.3.7. 

3. 

Till 

2. 4. 5. 6. 7 . 

1  .3. 

IX 

1 .2.3.5. 

4. 

6. 

. 


.  .  i 

• 

. 


•  • 


•  •  • 

..... 

. 

. 


. 
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Table  XI  - 

continued. 

Group 

Entirely  trust¬ 
worthy  items. 

Fairly  trust¬ 
worthy  items. 

Completely  un¬ 
trustworthy 
items. 

X 

2.3.4. 

1. 

XI 

1.3. 

2. 

XII 

2.3.4. 

1. 

XIII 

2 

1.3. 

It  is  well  to  note  at  this  juncture  that  the  methods 
adopted  for  measuring  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
questionnaire  items  are  not  absolute.  There  are  many  Items 
where  an  apparent  reliability  is  spurious,  and  the  results 
deceptive.  In  the  item  dealing  with  Objective  Tests,  for 
example,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  many  students  did  not  know 
what  Objective  Tests  were.  The  teacher  may  never  have  used 
them.  Possibly  she  used  them  but  referred  to  them  as  Hew  Type 
examinations  or  tests.  In  cases  such  as  this,  seeming  reliabil¬ 
ity  In  the  answers  must  be  deceiving. 

In  other  oases  the  absence  of  reliability  does  not  rob 
the  item  of  its  significance,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  ease  of 
the  following  item  from  the  methods  of  teaching  group. 


TABLE  XII 

DHRBLIABLE  ITEMS  WEIGH  ARE  WORTHY  OP  3BTBHTI0H 

Item  10.  "Did  the  teacher  place  a  brief  outline  of  the  material 
being  presented  on  the  blackboard  as  the  lesson  pro- 


Control  Croup 

Yes 

HO 

Teacher’s  Key 
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It  will  be  observed  that  here  the  students  seemed  to 
be  unable  to  deolde  definitely  whether  the  teacher  did  use  the 
blackboard  outline  or  not.  To  the  teacher  of  History  the 
situation  is  clear.  The  students  probably  found  it  hard  to 
decide  whether  the  type  of  outline  which  they  were  accustomed 
to,  ranging  as  it  did  from  scrappy  records  of  difficult  words 
or  proper  names  to  the  most  complex  summaries  or  synopses  of 
the  material  being  presented,  fell  under  the  general  class¬ 
ification  of  blackboard  outlines.  Their  answers  are  valuable, 
however,  as  they  indicate  clearly  that  there  was  not  the 
clear  and  definite  outline  suggested  in  the  item. 

Where  such  answers  appeared  to  be  valuable,  they  were 
left  in  the  questionnaire  when  the  censoring  of  items  took 
place,  to  be  used  in  the  final  analysis  of  results. 
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CHAPTER  T 


THS  GENERAL  OR  INTRODUCTORY  CROUP 

The  first  item  on  the  questionnaire  has  little  signi¬ 
ficance  In  the  formal  discussion  of  tho  results  of  this  study* 
It  was  drafted  to  aid  in  tho  classification  of  the  answer 
sheets  as  they  were  received.  It  follows* 

Item  1.-  "Number  of  teachers  engaged  In  High  School  work  in 
the  High  School  attended*  1;  2;  3-5  *  6-or  more." 

As  the  Investigation  was  originally  planned,  it  in¬ 
cluded  a  study  of  the  teaching  of  History  In  all  types  of  high 
schools  in  the  Province.  As  a  result  the  questionnaire  was 
answered  by  all  students  in  the  three  Provincial  Normal  Schools 
in  Edmonton,  Oalgary  and  Qamrose.  Time  has  not  permitted  the 
completion  of  more  than  one  portion  of  the  study,  that  of  the 
larger  schools  where  six  or  more  teachers  are  employed  ex¬ 
clusively  in  high  school  work.  The  situation,  as  it  obtains 
in  the  smaller  schools,  promises  to  be  intensely  interesting. 
The  analysis  of  the  data,  however,  must  wait  until  another 
time . 

Number  of  Students  in  Glass.-  The  second  item,  which 
requires  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  class 
in  History  attended,  is  significant,  as  many  teachers  pointed 
out,  when  giving  their  suggestions  for  the  revision  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  average  number  of  students.  In  the  classes 
reported  on,  was  39.33.  The  range  was  from  below  twenty  to 
over  fifty.  As  the  average  indicates,  the  classes  were  over- 
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crowded,  with  the  result  that  the  methods  of  teaching  em¬ 
ployed  were  affected*  One  of  the  most  experienoed  instructors 
in  History,  in  answering  the  letter  requesting  her  opinion 
of  the  seoond  draft  of  the  questionnaire,  suggested  that  the 
large  number  of  students  in  her  classes  made  it  impossible  to 
do  more  than  oonoentrate  upon  the  weaker  ones,  if  the  good 
results,  whioh  school  boards  demand  on  Departmental  Examina¬ 
tions,  were  to  be  obtained* 

This  statement  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  this 
investigation.  We  are  primarily  concerned,  not  with  what 
should  go  on,  but  with  what  actually  does  take  place  in  the 
History  classroom,  under  the  working  conditions  which  ordin¬ 
arily  prevail*  We  must  take  for  granted,  on  the  basis  of 
the  discovered  information,  that  the  History  classroom  is 
crowded,  and  must  endeavor  to  detect  the  influence  of  this  over¬ 
crowding  upon  the  methods  and  procedures  employed  by  the 
teachers. 

This  also  suggests  that  the  questionnaire  is  attempt¬ 
ing  a  worth  while  piece  of  work  in  searching  out  the  procedures 
in  the  classroom  as  they  are,  rather  than  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cover  ideal  methods  and  devices  which  must  be  Impossible  under 
such  unfavorable  conditions* 

The  Aff eotlvl tv  Factor.-  The  third  item  of  the  General 
Group  of  the  questionnaire  has  already  been  used  in  the  val¬ 
idation  of  the  results  of  the  entire  stddy.  It  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  a  devioe  for  interpreting  and  measuring  the  influence 
of  the  emotional  reaction  of  the  student,  both  to  the  subject 
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of  History  and  to  the  teacher.  The  final  results  are  In¬ 
trinsically  Interesting.  The  Item,  and  the  graphical  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  results  follow. 

Item  3.-  "Indicate  your  enjoyment  of  your  year's  work  in 
History  as  fairly  as  you  oan  on  this  scale i 
Negligible;  Slight;  Average;  Pleasant;  Most 
Enjoyable • " 

Students. 


Fig.  1.  -  Students'  Emotional  Reaction  to  History. 

The  results,  as  depicted  In  the  above  histogram,  are 
pleasing.  They  observe  a  normal  distribution  reasonably  well 
but  the  inclination  or  trend  is  overwhelmingly  in  the  dir¬ 
ection  of  a  liking  for  the  subject.  This  is  a  very  compli¬ 
mentary  and  pleasing  discovery,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teaohers  of  History  in  the  larger  schools.  It  would  be  inter 
estlng  to  find  out  the  exact  reaotion  to  the  other  subjects 
of  the  high  school  curriculum.  One  feels  that  History  would 
not  suffer  greatly  by  comparison. 

It  may  be  oontended  that  these  results  have  little 
significance,  due,  possibly,  to  the  faot  that  the  instructors 
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in  History  In  the  three  Normal  Schools  were  present  when  the 
questionnaires  were  answered,  and  may  hare  unoonsolously 
affected  the  results*  When  it  is  remembered  that  eaoh  question¬ 
naire  was,  in  effect,  anonymous,  and  that  the  students  had 
been  away  from  their  high  school  environment  for  over  six 
months  when  they  answered  this  item,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  answers  as  recorded  above  refleot  their  true 
attitude  towards  the  subject  and  their  teachers,  and  can  be 
regarded  as  reliable. 
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METHODS  OP  TEAQHIHO 

Dlj8.trJLbutj,o.a  .of  o.n  JE.grJL&ft  *  -  Much 

has  been  written  on  the  important  subject  of  the  distribution 
of  time  in  the  ordinary  History  reoltation.  Opinions  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  best  praotloe  in  the  allotment  of  time  for 
teaching,  text  book  study,  class  discussion,  and  for  prelim¬ 
inary  and  concluding  reviews.  The  questionnaire  results 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  average  period  has  a  length  of  thirty- 
five  minutes  precisely.  How  this  time  has  been  distributed 
among  the  various  legitimate  recitation  activities  mentioned 
above  is  shown  clearly  in  the  series  of  histograms  or  column 

diagrams  which  follow. 
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History  Period. 
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Students. 

Fig.  3, 


-  Percentage  of  Average  History  Period 


Fig.  4.  -  Percentage  of  Time  of  Average  History 
Period  Used  for  Class  Discussion. 
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Students . 


Fig.  5.  -  Percentage  of  Average  History  Period 
Used  for  Preliminary  Review. 


Student  s «, 


Fig.  6.  -  Percentage  of  Average  History  Period 
Used  for  Concluding  Review. 
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The  first  significant  observation  Is  that  the  time 
utilised  for  teaching  in  the  average  period  hae  been  reduced 
more  than  seems  necessary#  The  median  for  the  teaching  time 
for  the  Province  is  50. 22$  of  the  entire  period#  The  medians 
of  the  other  four  customary  activities  of  the  reoltation 
period  do  not  aooount  for  the  remaining  49.78/2  of  the  period# 

To  what  use  is  this  time  put?  It  seems  entirely  probable, 
from  the  results  of  the  next  section  of  the  investigation,  the 
Note  Booh  Group,  that  the  time  is  consumed  in  the  construction 
of  notes#  The  desirability  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  that 
section.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  too  little  of 
the  recitation  period  seems  to  be  utilised  for  straightforward 
teaching  of  History#  The  obvious  explanation  of  this  situation 
is  that,  with  the  omnipresent  concern  about  examination 
results,  teachers  divert  time  from  teaching  to  other  avenues 
of  activity  which  promise  better  returns  in  the  form  of 
successes  on  the  Departmental  Examinations# 

A  satisfactory  situation  seems  to  exist  in  regard  to 
the  time  spent  in  review.  A  median  of  7.15$  of  the  time 
being  spent  in  preliminary  reviewing,  seems  a  very  satisfactory 
allotment#  The  concluding  review  of  5#71$  of  the  entire  time 
seems  brief  enough.  Evidently  reviewing  is  not  the  time- 
oonsuming  factor  It  has  been  judged  in  the  past. 

The  median  for  the  time  consumed  in  text  book  study 
is  9.2552.  Practice  varies  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  text 
book,  but  whether  one  favors  its  use  or  not,  the  evidence  is 


. 
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that  the  text  hook  type  of  teaching  le  not  being  indulged 
In  to  any  too  great  extent  In  this  Provinoe. 

An  exceedingly  pleasant  discovery  le  shown  In  the 
median  for  the  time  utilised  in  olass  discussion.  15.00$ 
of  the  period  Is  a  higher  estimate  than  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  system  so  insistent  on  results  on  examinations. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  teachers  that  olass  discussion  has 
taken  a  place  second  in  importance  only  to  teaching,  in  the 
time  distribution. 

The  Blackboard  Outline.-  The  device  of  the  black¬ 
board  outline  can  be  defended  psychologically  and  pedagog- 
ically.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
used.  The  item  which  refers  to  it,  and  the  results  secured 
follow. 

Item  10.-  "Did  the  teacher  place  a  brief  outline  of  the 
material  being  presented  on  the  blackboard  as 
the  lesson  progressed?  Yes.  So.” 

The  reaction  of  the  students  is  expressed  in  the 
following  linear  graph. 


Yes-66. 56?fr  No-43. 44^ 

Pig.  7.  -  tfse  of  Blackboard  Outline  by  Teacher. 

The  teachers  appear  to  have  used  it  widely,  yet  it 
seems  that  a  greater  number  of  teachers  than  is  indicated  by 
the  answers  of  the  66.56$  of  the  students  oould  have  used 
this  excellent  device. 

Aids  In  Teaching.-  The  subject  of  History  places  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  teacher.  He  must  present  lengthy  and 
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detailed  masses  of  information  to  his  students.  How  is  he 
to  recall  this  Information  when  before  his  olass?  He  may 
use  no  aid,  trusting  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
he  may  use  leoture  notes,  referring  to  them  when  a  faot  or 
idea  has  slipped  his  memory;  or  he  may  refer  to  the  text 
when  some  detail  eludes  him.  Teachers  vary  greatly  in  their 
attitude  to  this  question. 

An  item  on  this  problem  was  Inserted  into  the  question¬ 
naire  • 

Item  11.-  "Did  the  teacher  usually  teach  from  or  refer  to 
when  teaching*  1.  The  Text.  2.  Lecture  Hotes. 

3.  Ho  Aid • rt 

Here  an  enlightening  body  of  information  was  expected. 
The  control  group  summary,  however,  exhibited  such  startling 
disagreement  between  the  students'  opinions  and  the  teacher's 
verdict,  that  the  data  so  gained  was  deemed  valueless.  The 
students,  in  other  words,  did  not  know  which  method  was  used 
by  their  teacher.  This  suggests  that  the  teacher,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  concealed  whatever  aid  was  used. 

A  little  straightforward  thinking  on  this  subject 
should  develop  a  proper  attitude  of  mind.  In  no  subject  in 
the  secondary  schools  is  it  so  desirable  as  in  History  that 
the  instructor  furnish  the  students  with  material  which  is 
fresh,  interesting  and  colorful,  and  ranging  far  beyond  the 
text.  The  presentation  of  the  important  facts  alone  will 
never  cause  a  class  to  enjoy  the  subject.  To  gather  this 
material  requires  many,  many  hours  of  exacting  labor.  Reten¬ 
tion  of  it,  in  its  entirety,  with  its  quotations,  speeches. 
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and  ref^renoefl,  is  almost  Impossible*  Nor  need  the  tsaohsr 
feel  that  the  presence  of  lecture  notes  on  his  desk  Is  necess¬ 
arily  a  sign  of  poor  preparation.  If  referred  to  In  moder¬ 
ation,  for  the  occasional  fact  which  Is  forgotten,  or  for  a 
statement  or  annotation  which  it  is  uneconomic  to  memorise, 
there  should  be  no  consciousness  of  using  an  unsatisfactory 
device* 

The  evidence,  however,  of  the  students  in  the  control 
group,  and  even  of  the  teachers  in  their  answer  keys,  was  to 
the  effect  that  reference  to  the  text  or  the  use  of  no  aid 
whatever  were  commoner  practices  than  the  use  of  lecture  notes. 

The  Tonic  Covered  in  the  Teaching  Period.-  A  common 
criticism  of  History  teaching  is  that  the  recitation  period 
i 8  not  designed  to  cover  a  definite  topic.  Instead  the 
teacher  merely  progresses  as  far  as  time  permits.  The  follow¬ 
ing  item  was  designed  to  secure  information  on  this  point. 

Item  12.-  "Did  the  teacher  cover  a  definite  topic  or  unit  of 
material  in  each  teaching  period?  Yes.  No." 

The  verdict  of  the  students  was  as  is  represented  in  the  linear 

graph  which  follows. 
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Fig.  8.  -  Teaching  of  Complete  Topic  in  Bach  Period. 

The  control  group  results  indicate  that  the  answers  to  this 
question  are  highly  reliable.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
time-honorod  habit  of  progressing  as  far  as  time  permits  in 
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the  History  presentation,  with  its  consequent  carelessness 
in  planning  the  teaching  of  eaoh  toplo,  has  largely  die* 
appeared  from  the  teaching  of  History,  in  our  larger  secondary 
schools  • 
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CHAPTER  71 I 


THE  HISTORY  NOTE  BOOH 


The  Problem.-  The  note  booh  has  become  one  of  the  most 


controversial  problems  in  the  teaching  of  History  in  secondary 
schools*  The  value  of  note  books,  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  prepared,  and  the  part  played  by  the  student  and 
teacher  in  their  preparation  are  aspects  of  the  problem*  Fif¬ 
teen  Items  on  this  topic  were  introduced  into  the  question¬ 
naire*  While  items  14  and  15  were  deleted  as  unreliable, 
valuable  information  has  been  gained  from  the  remaining 
thirteen* 

Were  Hote  Books  Prepared  during  the  School  Year? -  Thi s 
question  was  the  first  item  in  the  Rote  Book  Croup*  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  information  that  95.82$  of  the  students  had 
composed  such  note  books*  Depleting  the  results  graphically, 
i  e  popularity  of  this  device  becomes  apparent. 


TTo-4.17  f 


Fig.  9.  -  Extent  to  which  History  Hote  Books  Fere 
Prepared* 


The  results  are  startling.  It  suggests  that  the  note  book  is 
in  almost  as  common  use  as  the  text  itself.  Indeed,  for 
purposes  of  review,  it  has  often  been  stated  that  8ie  note 
book  has  almost  superseded  the  text.  If  so  much  importance 
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is  attached  to  this  device,  it  becomes  Interesting  to  find 

out  precisely  how  the  note  book  was  composed,  and  ezaotly 

what  material  was  lnoluded  In  It,  The  first  Item  whloh  oon- 

oerned  Itself  with  this  subject  follows,  aooompanled  with 

the  histogram  representing  the  Information  secured. 

Item  2.-  "What  percentage  of  the  History  for  the  year  did 
they  cover?  Underline  the  nearest  percentage. 

0%l  20$|40$|60$|80${100$." 


Included  In  Uote  Book. 


47.23/S  of  the  students  made  notes  on  the  entire  course 
In  History  covered  during  the  year,  while  §7,29  found  their 
nearest  percentage  of  the  work  lnoluded  in  the  note  book  In 
the  vicinity  of  80$  or  above.  This  Is  sufficient  indication 
of  the  importance  placed  on  notes  by  the  teachers. 

The  Authorship  of  the  His torjy  Hots  -BftPJE.-  The  author¬ 
ship  of  the  notes  lnoluded  in  the  History  note  book  Is  our 
next  matter  for  concern.  The  following  Items  and  their  results 
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indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  was  responsible, 

whether  by  dictation  of  notes  or  writing  them  on  the  hoard, 

and  also  the  students’  share  in  their  construction* 

Item  5,-  "Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  note  book  was 
dl°£a«ed  by  the  teaoh*r?  20$;  40$;  60$;  80$; 

X  U 


Fig.  11.  -  Percentage  of  Sot©  Book  Dictated  by  the 
Teacher* 


Item  6*-  "Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  note  book  was 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher?  0$;  20$;  40$; 
I25-  60$;  60$;  100$." 


Fig.  12.  -  Percentage  of  Bote  Book  Written  on  Board 
by  Teacher* 
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It*m  8.-  "Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  note  book 
was  entirely  of  student  o one  true ti on?  0$i  20$i 
40$j  60$j  80$|  100$." 


Students. 


Pig*  13.  -  Percentage  of  Hote  Book  Entirely  of 
Student  Construction. 

Our  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  this  information  are 
rather  interesting.  Apparently  dictation  of  notes  by  the 
teacher  is  a  popular  practice,  54.26$  of  the  students  having 
selected  60$  or  over  as  an  indication  of  the  portion  of  their 
note  book  which  came  from  this  source. 

Writing  of  notes  on  the  blackboard  does  not  seem  such 
a  common  practice,  although  some  teachers  apparently  tried 
to  do  this  with  the  entire  note  book.  41.3$  of  the  students 
record  that  the  teacher  wrote  in  the  vicinity  of  20$  of  the 
note  book  on  the  board.  Figure  IS  reveals  that  the  students 
were  required  to  make  some  of  their  own  notes  in  most  cases, 
although  there  were  actually  20$  of  th©  students  who  did  not 
make  over  10$  of  their  notes  in  History. 
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Ih«  inferences  which  one  may  draw  from  the  information 
depicted  above  are  rather  definite,  and  not  entirely  pleasing* 
First  of  all  we  are  forced  to  the  oonoluslon  that  the  teachers 
are  talcing  the  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  the 
student's  note  booh  in  History  to  an  overwhelming  extent* 

The  pressure  of  the  examination  system  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  thl 8  attitude.  The  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  note  booh  is  a  tremendous  aid  In  getting 
students  through  examinations*  As  a  result  they  are  robbing 
the  student,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  the  eduoative  task  of 
constructing  notes  on  the  year's  work.  The  teachers  cannot 
be  criticized  for  this  state  of  affairs*  As  long  as  the  final 
examination  is  the  criterion  of  the  teacher's  efficiency,  this 
condition  may  be  expected  to  continue* 

A  second  conclusion  in  this  department  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  concerns  the  teaching  time  of  the  average  recitation 
period.  The  students  and  teachers  are  so  concerned  with  the 
construction  of  a  satisfactory  note  booh,  that  the  time  avail¬ 
able  for  teaching  is  greatly  reduced*  Pupil  development,  in 
other  words,  is  subordinated  to  the  examination  machine. 

Checking-  of  Hote  Boohs.-  The  notes  were  checked 
regularly  by  the  teacher,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  though 
not  frequently.  While  the  students  admit  that  the  notes  were 
checked  regularly,  their  answers  to  Item  10  suggest  that  in 
50 • 20$  of  the  cases  they  were  not  required  to  make  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  their  note  books  afterwards.  This  is  probably  ex¬ 
plainable  by  the  faot  that,  sinoe  the  notes  were  constructed 
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by  the  teacher,  little  change  was  neoaoeary. 

A  final  di soovery,  resulting  from  Items  12  and  13, 
was  that  the  notes  were  uaually  not  in  essay  form,  but  con¬ 
sisted  rather  of  main  headings  and  tabulated  subordinate 
headings,  This  is  doubtless  the  best  form  of  notes  to  be 
used  in  review  for  examinations. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


METHODS  OP  STUDT  AND  REVIEW 

l^n»_Rftgalarltjr  with  which  Students  Study.-  The  mastery 
of  the  faots  and  inferences  of  a  unit  of  History  hy  their 
students  is  the  ideal  whloh  teachers  strive  for.  It  is  a 
difficult  Ideal  to  attain.  There  are  so  many  and  varied  types 
of  material,  ranging  from  basio  principles  to  trivial  details, 
and  from  highly  organised  and  systematic  bodies  of  information 
to  utterly  Isolated  and  unrelated  facts. 

In  order  to  Investigate  the  methods  of  study  used  in 
our  secondary  schools,  there  have  been  two  sections  of  the 
questionnaire  drafted  to  secure  the  necessary  Information. 

The  Methods  of  Study  Group  covers  the  problem  from  the  student's 
standpoint,  while  the  Review  Group  deals  with  the  teacher's 
organization  of  the  study  program. 

The  regularity  with  which  pupils  studied  their  work 
proved  an  interesting  topic  for  research. 

Item.  1.-  "Did  you  study  History  regularly  during  the  year? 

Yes.  Ho." 


Pig.  14.  -  Regularity  of  Study  of  History  by  Students. 
This  information  amounts  to  the  candid  admission  that, 
in  the  case  of  38.96$  of  the  students,  careful  study  was 
deferred  until  the  vicinity  of  the  final  examination.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  realising  the  emphasis  on  results  on  the 
finals,  one  wonders  that  the  above  percentage  was  as  low  as 
reoorded. 

When  questioned  directly  on  whether  they  resorted  to 
*oramming*  for  the  final  examinations,  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  was  secured, 

%ZZZZZZE22ZZ2Z?ZZiiZ&  **1 

Q  •  »  *  •  3  0  VO  SX>  <  C  VO  SO  9 c  >«o 

Yes-56, 6f<>  No -43.4^ 

Fig,  15,  -  Was  **0 ramming'*  Resorted  to  by  Students? 

56*6%  of  the  students  admitted  to  "cramming*,  while 
43,4$  denied  it.  To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  term, 
an  explanation  is  due,  "Cramming*  Is  the  gentle  process 
whereby  study  is  postponed  until  the  last  few  weeks  before  the 
final  examination,  at  which  time  the  students  commence  to  work 
day  and  night,  memorising  vast  quantities  of  Information  which 
Is  retained  until  the  Departmental  Examination,  and  then  for¬ 
gotten  as  speedily  as  possible.  Since  there  has  been  no 
time  for  overlearning,  no  association  with,  or  relating  of  the 
information  to,  the  former  furnishings  of  the  mind,  and  no 
sustained  reviewing  over  a  period  of  time.  It  ie  Improbable 
that  the  process  of  forgetting  will  be  delayed. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  heinous  prooees  is  stating  the 
case  mildly.  It  is  a  practice  which  results  in  students  taking 
four  years  of  History  In  high  schools,  and  forgetting  most  of 
what  they  have  learned,  before  they  have  been  graduated  a  full 
year.  As  far  as  they  are  oonoerned,  in  after  life,  they  might 
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Just  as  well  not  hare  taken  any,  so  spssdlly  and  thoroughly 
hare  they  forgotten  It.  The  desirable  alternative  Is,  of 
oourse,  regular  and  thorough  study  throughout  the  year.  This 
alone  oan  give  anything  resembling  permanent  retention. 

Do  the  teachers  know  that  this  Is  a  common  method  of 
study?  Oertalnly,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  they  try 
to  dlsoourage  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  students  in  this 
Province  are  past  masters,  when  they  leave  high  school.  In 
"getting  through"  examinations.  They  know  that  work  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  give  them  sufficient  information  to  pass 
the  examination  in  History.  Why  should  they  not  have  a  pleasant 
and  easy  time  during  the  year,  and  "cram"  for  the  finals?  It 
is  another  evil  result  which  oan  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
present  examination  system.  Surely  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  the  teacher's  Judgment  of  a  student's  proficiency  in  the 
subject  as  a  basis  for  promotion  in  some  of  the  high  school 
units,  or  at  least  allow  the  teacher  some  share  in  the  decision, 
instead  of  making  the  examination  the  final  criterion  of  the 
attainment  of  the  student  in  the  subject.  Only  by  some  reform 
of  this  kind  will  the  practice  of  "cramming"  be  avoided,  and 
the  farcical  nature  of  "learning"  a  course  in  History  in  two 
or  three  short  weeks  be  ended. 

Study  before  Term  Examinations.-  A  healthier  discovery 

was  made  in  regard  to  study  for  term  examinations,  in  the 

following  item  from  the  Methods  of  Study  Group. 

Item  5.-  "Did  you  study  carefully  before  the  term  examinations 
set  and  corrected  by  the  teacher?  Yes.  Ho.” 
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70. 3$  of  the  students  olaim  that  they  studied  before 
these  tests,  while  29.7$  admitted  that  they  did  not.  This  Is 
a  oomforting  finding.  If  the  students  ever  realised,  early 
In  their  high  school  oareer,  that  they  could  "cram"  the  material 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  might  easily  learn  to  scoff  at 
term  tests,  and  to  ignore  the  low  marks  which  their  teachers 
might  give  them,  complacent  in  the  knowledge  that  they  could 
fall  on  teachers'  tests  and  pass  on  the  final  examination.  It 
is  probably  a  tribute  to  the  te&ohers'  influence  that  this 
excellent  attitude  towards  term  tests  exists. 

The  Reviewing  Program.-  The  accepted  practice  in 
reviewing,  theoretically  at  least,  is  to  supplement  the  short 
dally  reviews  by  regular  review  classes,  when  the  material 
taught  in  a  series  of  lessons  is  reorganized  and  reviewed  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  learning.  The  exaot  function  of  the 
review  class  is  the  reviewing  and  reorganization  of  large 
masses  of  material  in  the  form  in  which  the  students  will  have 
to  recall  it  for  examinations  in  after  life.  There  is  a  vital 
need  for  classes  devoted  exclusively  to  review. 

The  practice  in  Alberta  schools  does  not  bear  out  this 
statement,  in  any  great  degree.  Only  60.04$  of  the  students 
reported  that  they  had  suoh  review  classes,  while  39.96$ 
indicated  that  they  were  dependent  on  the  review  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  recitation.  This  finding 
suggests  that  the  teachers  have  not  recognized  the  need  for 
review  periods  of  this  type*  This  is  surprising  in  a  Province 
where  examination  results  are  prized  so  highly. 
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SM  .flaturg,  Ql_  the  . -  The  type  of  question  used 

in  oral  reviewing  is  important.  The  results  of  the  items  which 
dealt  with  questioning  were  generally  satl sf aotory .  73.7$  of 

the  students  reported  that  the  review  questions  asked  in  olass 
were  not  answerable  by  isolated  facts.  Instead,  organized 
bodies  of  facts,  and  reasoned  conclusions  were  demanded.  This 
is  accepted  as  the  superior  procedure.  It  places  review  work 
in  History  largely  in  the  realm  of  reasoning  and  Judgment, 
rather  than  that  of  drill  on  isolated  facts,  which  is  sometimes 
encountered. 

Another  pleasing  result  came  from  Items  4  and  5.  The 
facts  which  the  teachers  referred  to  in  their  questions  were 
of  vital  importance,  as  the  answers  of  90,7$  of  the  students 
bear  evidence.  Emphasis  was  not  placed  on  trivial  or  value¬ 
less  facts  frequently,  as  only  9.3$  of  the  students  placed  them¬ 
selves  on  record  as  having  had  this  experience. 

The  Pinal  Review.-  The  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Education  hold  a  position  of  great  importance 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  students  alike.  Since  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  criterion  which  establishes  or  destroys  a  teacher’s 
reputation,  the  children  are  prepared  most  carefully  for  them. 
The  usual  means  utilized  for  the  preparation  of  the  students 
for  these  examinations,  other  than  the  ordinary  procedures  of 
the  classroom,  is  the  final  review.  76.9$  of  the  students 
reported  that  the  teaching  was  not  continued  up  to  the  finals. 

On  the  contrary  many  teachers  ended  their  teaching  program 
early,  to  provide  for  several  weeks  of  concentrated  reviewing. 
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Th®  following  oolumn  diagram  show*  the  number  of  weeks  used 
for  tho  final  review  In  the  various  secondary  schools  of  the 

Province* 

Students. 


Pig.  16.  -  Length  of  Review  Before  the  Final 
Examination. 

According  to  this  evidence  it  would  appear  that  a 
period  of  from  three  to  four  weeks  is  the  popular  length  of 
the  review  period.  41.7$  of  the  students  report  having  had 
this  length  of  time  for  the  final  review. 

This  is  not  an  exorbitant  period  for  review.  It  does 
become  exorbitant  when  two  or  more  months  of  the  school  year 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  with  a  resultant  reduction  of  the 
teaching  program.  Then,  the  teaching  cannot  but  be  hasty,  and 
the  material  presented  scanty  In  quantity  or  lacking  in  quality. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  of  this  item  are  highly  satisfactory. 

The  method  of  prooe&ure  during  this  final  review  of 
the  year's  work  is  interesting.  The  Information  gathered 
reveals  that  89$  of  the  students  were  trained  in  answering  old 
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examination  questions,  as  preparation  for  their  own  final 
examination*  Again,  we  note  the  tremendous  oare  whloh  Is 
exeroised  by  the  teaohers  In  preparing  their  students  for  this 
final  annual  Judgment.  Again  we  see  evidence  that  the 
eduoatlve  aspects  of  the  year's  work  are  disregarded  in  favor 
of  procedures  whloh  will  improve  results.  Surely  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  old  examination  questions  has  little  educational  value, 
and  yet,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  a  device  used  almost  univers¬ 
ally  in  this  Province. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WRITTEN  AHD  GRAPHICAL  EXERCISES 

Graphical  Assignment The  bulk  of 
the  work  done  by  the  student  of  History  during  the  year  takes 
the  form  of  written  or  graphloal  ©zeroises.  In  the  field  of 
written  exercises  come  the  essays,  notes,  comparisons,  analyses, 
or  other  written  work  which  may  be  required*  In  the  field  of 
graphical  assignments  we  have  the  maps,  charts,  diagrams  and 
graphs  which  the  teacher  may  demand.  Two  groups  of  items  were 
designed  to  study  this  aspect  of  the  year's  work  in  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  shall  first  consider  the  various  findings  in  regard 
to  written  exercises. 

The  Essay.-  The  item  which  concerns  itself  with  this 
topic  follows. 

Item  1 "How  many  historical  essays  equivalent  in  length  to 
four  foolscap  pages  did  you  write  during  the  year?" 

The  following  data  was  secured* 

TABLE  XIII 

HUMBER  OF  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  WRIT TEH  DURIHG  THE  YEAR 


lumber  of  Essays 

Humber  of  Students 

0 

135 

1 

20 

2 

40 

3 

13 

4 

14 

5 

5 

6 

4 

7 

1 

More 

5 
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Thi»  Information  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
long  historical  essay  la  not  In  oommon  use  as  an  assignment 
In  secondary  schools.  Its  Talus  may  well  be  questioned, 
since  It  involves  a  large  amount,  of  work:  on  a  single  topic  or 
aspect  of  History.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  typos  of 
training  in  the  organization  and  manipulation  of  historical 
material.  The  fact  that  185  students,  or  64*8$  of  the  students 
who  answered,  did  not  write  a  single  essay  of  this  type  seems 
significant.  It  suggests  that  the  essay  has  ceased  to  be  a 
standard  technique  in  secondary  schools  in  the  study  of 
History.  Ho  harm  probably  results  where  there  are  sufficient 
short  exercises  involving  the  same  type  of  training.  The  next 
item  bears  out  this  conclusion. 

Item  2.-  "Were  short  exercises  the  chief  written  work:  in 
History?  Tea.  Ho.*1 

78.4$  of  the  students  admitted  that  this  was  the  case. 
This  finding  bears  out  the  idea  that  the  short  exercise  has 
replaced  the  historical  essay.  The  ease  with  which  the  short 
exercise  can  be  assigned,  the  large  number  of  topics  which  can 
be  covered,  and  the  speed  of  marking  seem  to  be  the  reasons 
for  the  general  use  of  this  type  of  written  work. 

Humber  of  Exercises  Si yen  Paring  the  Year.-  An  inter¬ 
esting  body  of  information  resulted  from  an  Item  asking  for 
the  number  of  short  exercises  assigned  per  month.  The  Item, 
and  the  answers  received .represented  hy  a  histogram,  follow. 

Item  3.-  "Approximately  how  many  of  these  were  required  per 
month?" 
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Student s. 


Fig.  17.  -  Humber  of  Short  Written  Exercises  Given 
per  Month. 

There  is  suoh  a  wide  variation  in  the  number  assigned 
monthly,  that  one  must  infer  that  the  short  written  exercise 
is  not  a  standard  device  in  the  minds  of  most  high  school 
instructors  in  History. 

The  Study  A s si gnme nt . ~  The  absence  of  agreement  in 
regard  to  written  assignments  suggested  the  possibility  that 
the  study  assignment  might  be  the  most  popular  device  in  use. 
By  this  is  meant  an  assignment  of  pages  or  topics  for  home  or 
seat  work  study.  In  items  3  and  5  this  problem  is  considered. 
It  was  discovered  that  out  of  309  students  answering,  245  had 
been  given  study  assignments  regularly  before  each  class. 

This  result  raised  the  old  question  -  do  students  really 
"study "  when  suoh  an  assignment  Is  made?  Item  5  answered  this 
question.  194  did  perform  such  tasks  when  they  were  assigned, 
and  89  failed  to  do  them.  The  results  of  these  two  items  are 
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portrayed  graphically  below. 


Fig.  18.  -  Student*  Receiving  Study  Assignment* 
Regularly  Before  Ola**. 


Yes-  68.6  <&. 


E 
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No-  31.4  °fo . 


Fig.  19.  -  Student*  who  Performed  Study  Assignment* 

Given  Before  Olass. 

From  the  above  results  two  generalizations  may  be  made. 
The  study  assignment  seems  a  popular  device  in  this  Province, 
79.31$  of  the  students  admitting  that  it  was  used. in  their 
case.  Secondly,  the  students  do  not  seem  to  take  this  type 
of  assignment  as  seriously  as  they  should,  since  31.4$  of 
their  answers  revealed  that  they  failed  to  execute  such  assign¬ 
ments  when  made.  Of  the  68.6$  of  the  students  who  state  that 
they  completed  such  ''study"  assignments,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  many  of  them  must  have  studied  in  such  a  casual  fashion 

i 

that  there  was  little  real  gain  in  knowledge. 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  Study  assignments 
are  not  sufficiently  concrete  in  their  demands  upon  the  students 
to  justify  extensive  use,  as  they  are  too  easily  evaded,  or 
too  easily  complied  with  in  a  desultory  fashion.  They  seem  to 
be  used  more  extensively  than  their  value  would  justify. 

The  Use  of  Graphical  Exercises.-  Graphical  exercises 
are  not  used  as  extensively  in  History  as  they  might  be.  In 
some  oases  It  Is  because  the  teachers  are  unfamiliar  with  their 
use,  as  in  the  oase  of  charts,  graphs,  and  diagrams.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  map  le  a  most  familiar  derloe,  and  one  might 
ezpeot  to  find  it  in  extensive  use. 

SAW  Jft&ay  JUp.. a . .ftr.ft .Dr .fry  ...thiq..S.tMq.flt.f  .4, ft  ,a..Xeax?- 

Information  on  this  topic  was  desired.  The  item  and  column 

diagram  representing  the  results  secured  follow. 

Item  1.-  "Give  approximately  the  number  of  maps  you  were 
required  to  complete  during  your  year’s  work  in 
History.** 


Fig,  20.  -  Humber  of  Historical  Maps  Completed  by 
each  Student  During  Tear. 

The  results  indicate  that  maps  have  been  in  fairly 
general  use,  though  in  no  case  was  there  an  ambitious  program 
of  map  construction.  The  most  significant  information  gained 
from  the  above  distribution  is  the  fact  that  26.3$  of  the 
students  who  answered  this  item  did  not  draw  a  single  historical 
map  during  the  entire  year. 

The  inference  which  must  be  drawn  is  that  map  work  has 
fallen  on  evil  days,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  students  are 
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not  required  to  be  familiar  with  exaot  locations  or  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  historloal  events  which  they  study* 

The  Time  Required  to  Draw  a  Man.-  The  reason  for  the 
lack  of  popularity  of  map  drawing  is  hard  to  find*  It  was 
felt  that  the  time  required  to  draw  a  map  might  be  the  greatest 
obstacle.  The  results  of  item  5  given  below  dismiss  this 
possible  solution. 

IteuS  5.-  "How  much  time  on  the  average  was  required  to 
complete  one  map?  . .  min." 

Students. 


Thus  one  gathers  that  the  time  factor  is  not  the 
impediment  to  map  construction  it  might  have  been  supposed. 

The  data  above  indicates  that  there  are  very  few  students 

/ 

Indeed  who  spend  more  than  half  an  hour  in  drawing  a  map, 
while  47.7$  of  the  students  completed  maps  in  fifteen  minutes 
or  less.  The  reason  for  the  lack  of  popularity  of  map  drawing 
must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
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Another  theory  ie  that  the  maps  drawn  tend  to  be  too 
elaborate*  There  Is  the  danger  that  time  will  be  wasted  In 
coloring  them,  and  In  oareful  printing  of  names  of  places* 

Sven  If  the  time  factor  suggested  that  this  was  the  case,  we 
hare  the  evidence  that  It  Is  untrue. 

Item  4*-  "Were  they  (the  maps)  usually i  1*  Colored. 

2.  Black  and  White?* 

The  results  show  that  out  of  243  students  only  17 
colored  a  map  In  the  work  of  this  unit*  This  seems  excellent 
practice,  as  muoh  time  has  been  utterly  wasted  by  too  close 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  map,  and  too  little  concern 
about  what  aid  the  map  exercise  was  to  the  student  in  learning 
his  History* 

Reasons  for  the  Neglect  of  Man  Work*-  Why  are  maps 
not  constructed  by  the  students?  It  seems  that  the  real 
reason,  by  process  of  elimination,  must  be  that  the  maps  drawn 
by  the  students  are  worthless  since  their  outlines  are  ln~ 
accurate*  It  is  evident  that  the  teachers  are  convinced  that 
there  is  little  profit  to  the  student  from  their  construction. 
What,  then,  can  be  done  to  make  the  map  assignment  more  useful? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  the  use  of  the  prepared  outline  map. 

The  student  would  be  required  to  locate  the  places  of  historical 
importance,  and  the  developments  of  historical  significance 
on  this  outline.  The  completed  map  would  bo  accurate,  and  a 
minimum  of  time  would  be  consumed  In  its  construction.  Such 
outlines  can  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  a  cent  apiece. 

They  may  also  be  mimeographed  or  hectographed  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  a  cent  each.  Map  exercises  based  on  such  prepared 
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outline  maps  would  have  almost  all  of  tho  advantages  of 
ordinary  map  construction,  and  none  of  the  disadvantages. 

Graphical  Devices,-  As  mentioned  before,  the  chart, 
graph  end  diagram  are  not  used  extensively  as  assignments  in 
History.  This  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  students  was  covered 
thoroughly  by  items  6,  7  and  8  of  the  Maps  and  Graphical 
Exercises  Group.  The  following  linear  graphs  indicate  the 
distribution  of  the  answers  in  each  case. 
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Pig.  22.  -  Construction  of  Charts  by  Students. 
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Pig.  23. 
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Construction  of  Diagrams  by  Students. 
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Pig.  24.  -  Construction  of  Graphs  by  Students. 

In  many  cases  the  students  failed  to  answer.  This  is 
ample  evidence  that  they  did  not  understand  what  the  terms 
meant.  Weighting  the  results  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
students  who  answered  the  questionnaire,  we  find  that  the 
percentage  of  students  who  have  used  these  devices  is  woefully 
small.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  conclusion.  The  teachers 
of  History  have  not,  as  yet,  acquainted  themselves  with  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  teaching  devices  in  History  -  graph- 
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leal  representation.  The  fault  le  not  with  them.  These 
devices  hare  not  been  taught  consistently  in  Normal  Schools, 
and  little  has  been  written  about  their  use.  The  best  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  use  of  these  devioes  is  found  in  Mr •  0*  P. 
Seeley's  text  on  methods  in  History,1  although  even  there  the 
theory  underlying  their  use  is  not  dealt  with. 


"Hints 


at  the  Teaching  of  History"  -  0.  P.  Seeley. 

Byerson  Press  -  1927. 
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TEXT,  RBABIHG3  AO  liBPBRSNOBS 

The  breadth  of  the  reading  of  a  student  of  History  is 
a  measure  of  his  progress  in  the  subject.  To  probe  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  two  sets  of  items  were  inserted  into 
the  questionnaire  -  the  Text  Book  and  the  Reading  and  Refer¬ 
ence  Groups.  We  will  consider  the  results  of  the  investigation 
of  text  book  procedure  first. 

Adherence  to  Text  Book  Order.-  The  order  in  which 
topics  were  taken  is  not  an  extremely  important  feature  of 
History  teaching.  74.6/S  of  the  students  reported  that  the 
teacher  adhered  to  the  order  of  topics  maintained  in  the  text, 
while  25 .4$  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  teacher  had 
made  various  alterations  in  the  order  endorsed  by  the  text. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  feel  free  to 
make  such  alterations  as  may  seem  wise,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  do  so.  Much  can  be  said  for  retaining  the  order 
followed  in  the  text,  at  least  from  the  student’s  standpoint, 
as  confusion  Is  thereby  avoided. 

What  Type  of  Material  is  Presented  by  the  Teaoher?- 

The  following  Item  produced  more  interesting  results. 

Item  2.-  HWas  the  material  in  the  text  the  only  material 
presented  to  the  students  by  the  teacher?  Tes. 

Ho." 
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Pig.  25.  -  Restriction  of  Material  Presented  to 
that  Found  In  Text. 

The  results  are  significant •  43.1#  of  the  students 

had  only  the  material  oontained  in  the  text  presented  to  them. 
In  other  words  many  of  the  teachers  felt  that  it  was  fruitless 
to  present  additional  material  for  interest  and  color,  or  for 
increasing  the  clearness  of  the  presentation. 

If  this  is  true.  It  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
large  minority  who  subscribe  to  this  practice.  I  realize 
that  the  criticism  will  be  made  that  the  students  are  not  com¬ 
petent  Judges  of  the  material  presented  by  the  teacher.  Let 
me  say  that  in  preparing  this  questionnaire,  this  criticism 
was  anticipated,  and  the  reliability  of  this  item  checked  by 
an  alternative  item  calling  for  the  opposite  information. 

Item  3.-  "In  the  majority  of  lessons  was  the  teacher  obviously 
presenting  carefully  prepared  material  gathered  from 
various  sources  to  supplement  the  material  in  the 

text?  Yes.  TSo.n 

The  results  secured  confirm  the  information  gained 
In  Item  2,  with  slight  changes  in  the  numbers.  The  results 
follow. 

Yes-  65.3  * ,  No-  31.7 


Pig,  26.  -  Presentation  of  Materials  Secured  from 

other  Sources  than  Text. 

This  finding  tends  to  show  definitely  that  while  the 
majority  of  teaohers  do  present  carefully  prepared  material 
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drawn  from  many  soaroes,  there  is  a  large  group  of  teachers 
who  teaoh  only  material  seoured  from  the  text.  This  is 
surprising  when  one  oonsiders  that  the  teachers  in  question 
are  occupants  of  positions  in  the  larger  schools  of  the 
Province,  where  University  graduates  are  usually  found, 

A  natural  inference  which  may  be  formed  from  this 
evidence  is  that  the  teachers  have  taken  the  stand,  in  these 
oases,  that  the  heavy  year’s  work  of  the  students  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  digest  or  profit  from  a  larger  body  of 
material  than  is  found  in  the  text.  The  answer  to  this  atti¬ 
tude  seems  evident.  Additional  material,  if  well  selected, 
must  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  exposition,  increase  the 
interest,  and  develop  a  pleasanter  attitude  towards  the  sub¬ 
ject.  To  deny  the  students  such  material  cannot  help  but 
result  in  loss  of  interest,  in  drudgery,  and  to  some  degree 
in  loss  of  clearness  in  the  teaching. 

The  Pare  with  which  the  Text  was  Head.-  Another  Inter¬ 
esting  problem  which  relates  to  text  book  procedure  is  in¬ 
vestigated  in  Item  4  of  the  Heading  and  Reference  Group. 

Item  4.-  "Bid  you  read  your  text  carefully  during  the  year? 

Tee.  Ko." 

The  answers  to  this  item  show  that  28.4$  of  the  students  did 
not  read  the  text  carefully  at  any  time  during  the  school  year, 
while  71.6/5  of  the  students  admit  to  having  given  it  reason¬ 
ably  careful  study. 

It  seems  surprising  that  almost  SO/5  of  the  students  could 


have  taken  this  unit  of  History,  written  the  final  examinations, 
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and  secured  their  standing,  without  haring  studied  oarefully 
the  text  on  whioh  the  examination  was  based.  To  the  teaoher 
of  History  the  explanation  is  not  difficult .  The  students 
knew  their  History  sufficiently  well  to  pass  the  examination. 
They  seoured  their  knowledge,  however,  not  from  the  text  but 
from  the  note  book  whioh  former  items  show  to  hare  been  con¬ 
structed  largely  by  the  teaoher  and  conveyed  to  the  students 
either  by  dictation  or  by  writing  the  notes  on  the  blackboard. 

The  only  possible  comment  one  might  make  is  that  this 
is  exceedingly  bad  pedagogy,  or  if  not  bad  pedagogy,  certainly 
bad  History.  Hot  only  do  the  students  fail  to  read  their  texts, 
but  they  seem  to  content  themselves  by  mastering  the  dry  and 
tedious  details  which  are  assembled  in  their  note  books  and 
whioh  enable  them  to  pass  on  the  final  examination.  In  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  teacher  of  History,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
practice  is  not  encouraged  by  the  teaoher,  but,  nevertheless, 
fear  of  adverse  results,  on  the  final  test,  results  in  the 
adoption  of  such  an  inferior  procedure.  Ho  wonder  need  be 
expressed  at  the  fact  that  many  children  do  not  find  History 
interesting,  when  as  large  a  body  as  28.4$  of  the  students  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  studied  only  such  colorless  and 
wearisome  material  as  could  be  found  In  the  "cramming”  note  book. 

The  Humber  of  Reference  Books  in  History  Available .- 
To  determine  whether  the  students  had  read  widely,  the  follow¬ 
ing  item  was  inserted  in  the  Beading  and  Beference  Group  of  the 
questionnaire. 

Item  2.-  "How  many  reference  books  for  additional  reading  were 
available  in  your  school?" 
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The  anewere  to  this  item,  made  by  the  ninety  etudente 
of  the  control  groups,  were  convincing  evidence  that  they  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  number  available.  The  variation 
in  the  answers  of  the  students  of  the  same  control  group  made 
this  obvious.  The  faot  that  there  was  no  correspondence 
between  their  estimates  and  the  key  furnished  by  the  teacher 
further  confirmed  this  conclusion.  The  item  was  discarded. 

The  Extent,  of  Heading  of  Reference  Books.-  The  know¬ 
ledge  gained  in  the  previous  item  suggested  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  there  was  little  reading  of  reference  books  in  History. 
This  evidence  was  confirmed  In  startling  fashion  by  the 
results  of  the  following  item. 

Item  8.-  wHow  many  reference  books  or  texts  did  you  read  or 
consult  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  text,  at  the 
suggestion  of  your  teacher?” 

TABLE  XIV 

HUMBER  OF  REFERENCES  READ  IE  ADDITION  TO  TEXT 


Humber  of 
Books. 

0 

1 

2 

? 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

More 

Humber  of 
Student  s. 

246 

10 

16 

8 

4 

2 

9 

0 

0 

7 

These  results  reveal  that  78.9$  of  the  students  answer¬ 
ing  the  questionnaire  had  not  read  a  single  book  in  addition 
to  their  text.  When  we  consider  that  our  larger  secondary 
schools  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  in  most  cases, 
we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions;  either  there  are  few 
reference  books  available  in  our  larger  high  schools,  or  the 
teachers  do  not  recommend  or  encourage  additional  reading. 
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These  conclusions  suggest  that  we  are  In  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  an  important  phase  of  the  study  of  History* 

To  train  students  who  are  familiar  with  only  one  booh  may 
prodnoe  excellent  examination  results*  To  fail,  however ,  to 
enoourage  additional  reading  of  material  whioh  is  in  the  sohool 
building,  or  to  suggest  or  imply  that  it  is  unnecessary,  is 
to  lose  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  an  enjoyment  of  its  oontent.  This  cannot  be  ad¬ 
visable* 

The  only  possible  argument  whioh  can  be  advanced  in 
favor  of  such  an  attitude  is  that  the  students,  burdened  with 
preparation  for  a  serious  examination,  have  no  time  for  this 
type  of  reading.  If  this  is  true  the  course  should  be  light¬ 
ened*  One  cannot  but  feel#  however,  that  the  obvious  weakness 
in  outside  reading  is  not  so  much  due  to  pressure  of  work  on 
the  student,  as  to  over-emphasis  of  retention  of  basio  facts 
and  neglect  to  enoourage  wider  reading*  This  seems  to  be  another 
paradox  of  the  examination  system,  wherein  the  striving  for 
knowledge,  as  measured  by  examination  results,  defeats  its 
very  purpose,  the  gaining  of  knowledge* 


. 
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CHAP  TEA  XI 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Examination  Technique. 

gha-JKittbftg  J)l.  Jfr*jtlnaUo.n«.  in  the  School  Year.-  Prom 
the  discussion  of  results  of  the  Investigation  prior  to  this 
stage,  the  reader  must  have  gained  the  Impression  that  the  final 
examination  holds  an  important  place  in  the  minds  of  teaohers 
and  students.  In  various  ways  the  school  year  has  become  a 
training  for  the  June  test.  What  hotter  preparation  oould  be 
suggested  than  frequent  examinations  during  the  school  year? 

The  following  item  of  the  Examination  Technique  Croup  was 
designed  to  discover  the  number  of  such  tests  which  the  students 
had  experienced  in  taking  their  year's  work  in  History.  The 
results  are  represented  graphically  below. 

Item  1*-  "How  many  teste  or  examinations  were  held  during  the 
entire  year,  omitting  the  final  examination? M 


Pig.  27 •  -  Number  of  Examinations  in  History  During 
School  Tear. 
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44.1$  of  the  students  hare  had  only  from  one  to  three 
examinations  during  the  sohool  year.  This  suggests  that  the 
examination  method  of  training  students  for  the  finals  is  not 
overworked.  Comment  on  the  groupings  of  students  under  this 
item  is  difficult,  as  no  distlnotion  has  been  made  between  long 
examinations  and  short  tests. 

She  Tyne  of  Examine 1 1  on  Employed . -  The  answers  of  the 
students  seem  to  indicate  that  the  essay  type  examination  is 
still  the  favorite  of  the  History  teachers  of  this  Province. 
89.8$  of  the  students  stated  that  this  variety  of  test  was  the 
only  one  which  they  had  encountered,  while  10.2$  stated  that 
they  had  also  experienced  the  objective  type  of  examination. 

The  explanation  for  the  apparent  lack  of  support  of  the 
objective  type  of  test  seems  complex.  It  is  a  comparatively 
new  technique,  and  therefore  is  not  used  extensively.  There 
is  the  difficulty  of  construction  of  this  type  of  examination, 
which  may  militate  against  its  use.  The  finals  are  usually 
of  the  essay  type,  and  experience  in  meeting  that  variety  of 
test  during  the  year  is  needed.  Finally,  it  might  also  be 
urged  that  the  objective  examination  does  not  test  or  measure 
the  highest  outcomes  of  teaching  In  History  -  the  ability  to 
organize  material  into  reasoned  sequences,  and  the  formation 
and  Justification  of  Important  judgments  and  conclusions. 

Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  would  seem  to  require  additional 
investigation.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  variety  of  test  is 
gaining  ground,  and,  while  one  does  not  expect  it  to  replace 
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the  essay  variety,  It  will  find  its  plaoe  in  at  least  the 
informal  testing-  program  of  the  History  teacher,  in  the 
near  future. 

2.  Student  Activity. 

g-rsAoiainanoe  of  Teacher  Activity*-  The  old  gods  die 
hard.  Howhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the  classroom.  The  age- 
old  precept  that  a  teacher  must  teach  is  widely  accepted  in 
the  field  of  secondary  education,  though  the  elementary  sohools 
have  made  marked  progress  in  escaping  from  this  attitude.  In 
History,  where  a  large  mass  of  material  is  to  be  presented, 
the  predominance  of  the  teacher  in  the  recitation  activity 
has  been  particularly  marked.  The  classroom  is  too  frequently 
a  plaoe  where  the  teacher  is  the  "star”  performer,  giving  a 
polished  presentation  which  is  doubtless  excellent  -  for  the 
teacher  -  while  the  students  sit  in  bored  and  lethargic  silence. 
Surely  there  is  little  enough  that  is  educative  in  such  a 
situation.  To  measure  the  degree  to  which  this  situation 
exists  in  this  Province,  a  group  of  items  was  specially  devised. 

The  Oral  Benort.-  The  first  item  concerned  itself  with 
the  oral  report,  a  common  form  of  student  activity.  The  item 
follows.  ' 

Item  1.-  "Did  the  students  present  oral  reports  on  topics 
to  the  class?  Yes*  Ho.” 
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Yes-  22.1  *.  No-  77.9 

Pig.  28.  -  Oral  Beports  by  Students. 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  did  not  answer  this 
item,  possibly  because  they  misunderstood  it.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  they  had  never  heard  of  student  reports  in 
History.  Of  the  students  who  did  answer  the  item,  22.1$ 
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admitted  to  having  given  auoh  reporta,  and  77.9#  claimed  that 
they  had  not  reported  to  the  olaae  on  a  olngle  topic.  Thlo 
eeoms  a  eorioua  situation,  and  euggoBta  that  in  tho  majority 
of  the  aohoolB,  the  teacher  preaonted  all  the  material. 

lhfi-S.ta.Acal.  Ad tl vl t y  Period  The  next  detail  of  the 

investigation  approached  this  problem  from  another  angle. 

Item  2.-  ">>ere  there  occasions  when  student  reports  and  class 
discussion  filled  the  entire  period?  Tes.  Ho*" 

A  more  satisfactory  result  was  secured.  34.5#  of  the  students 

admitted  that  they  had  attended  such  periods,  while  65.5#  had 

not.  The  percentage  la  low,  though  an  Improvement  over  the 

oral  report  situation. 

j3Ias 9  msous al on A  more  general  Item  was  then  in¬ 
serted  on  the  problom  of  the  freedom  given  the  students  to 
enter  into  class  discussion  with  the  teacher  or  with  their 
classmates. 

Item  3.-  a s  discussion  in  class  encouraged?  Yes.  Ho." 
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Yes-  75  <&»  No-  25  <$> , 

?lg.  29.  -  Encouragement  of  Glass  Discussion. 

Here  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory.  As  shown 
In  the  graph,  75#  of  the  students  admitted  that  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  discuss  the  material  presented,  and  only  25#  con¬ 
tended  that  discussion  was  frowned  upon. 

The  conclusion  which  suggest s  it  self  Is  that  the 
teachers  do  not  discourage  student  activity.  However,  they 
appear  to  lack  variety  in  the  procedures  which  might  stimulate 
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The  next  Item  asked  for  a  list  of  the  forms  of 
student  activity  sponsored  by  the  teacher*  There  was  a  die- 
appointing  similarity  in  the  answers  which  were  received. 

The  following  devices  were  submitted: 

1*  The  asking  of  questions*. 

2.  Debates* 

3*  Written  oompositlons  on  historical  topics* 

4*  Writing  of  summaries  on  the  blackboard* 

5.  Discussion. 

6*  Historical  games. 

7.  Writing  answers  to  problem  questions. 

One  can  readily  see  that  many  of  these  are  ordinary 
assignments,  with  the  profitable  occupation  of  seat  work  or 
home  work  time  in  mind.  They  suggest  that  little  systematic 
attempt  to  make  the  students  share  the  activity  of  the  History 
recitation  period  is  being  made# 

An  excellent  study  might  be  made  of  the  problem  of 
introducing  more  student  activity  into  the  History  period. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  much  of  the  good  which  a  course  in 
History  should  yield  to  the  student  must  come  from  playing  an 
active  part  in  the  class  period,  rather  than  the  traditional 
passive  role. 

3.  Individual  Differences. 

The  Teacher’s  Attitude  Towards  Olever  and  Weak  Students. 
The  problem  of  the  teacher’s  attitude  towards  the  clever  student 
and  the  weaker  student  i s  an  interesting  one.  Does  the  teaoher 
single  out  any  group  of  students  for  special  attention?  Are 
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certain  groups  of  studsnts  consistently  negleoted?  The  Items 

which  follow  shed  some  light  upon  this  problem. 

Item  1.-  "Were  the  poorer  students  concentrated  upon  by  the 
teacher?  Tes  •  No  . 11 

Item  2.-  "Were  they  apparently  negleoted?  Tes.  No." 

Item  3  •-  "Were  the  cleverer  students  concentrated  upon  by  the 
teacher?  Tes.  No." 

Item  4.-  "Were  they  apparently  negleoted?  Tes.  No." 
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Fig.  30.  -  Teachers'  Attitude  to  Clever  and  Poorer 
Student  s • 

Here  we  have  very  interesting,  and  rather  unexpected 
conclusions,  which  can  hardly  be  avoided.  The  poorer  students 
were  obviously  concentrated  upon  by  the  teacher,  according  to 
68.3$  of  the  answers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  neglected, 
in  more  than  16.6$  of  the  oases.  The  clever  students,  however, 
were  not  concentrated  upon,  according  to  the  verdict  of  77.1$ 
of  the  students,  although  they  were  neglected  to  even  less  a 
degree  than  the  poorer  ones.  This  raises  the  interesting  spec¬ 
ulation  -  is  it  ever  easy  to  neglect  clever  students? 
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Interpreting  the  results  depioted  above  more  generally, 
it  might  be  said  that  while  the  poorer  students  were  oonoentrated 
upon  by  the  teacher,  the  olever  students  were  not  oonsoious  of 
negleot.  One  must  differ  from  the  testimony  of  the  oleverer 
pupils,  as  it  is  impossible  that  they  oould  have  had  their 
fair  share  of  the  teaoher' s  time,  if  the  poorer  students  were 
given  special  treatment.  Is  this  a  desirable  state  of  affairs? 
Whether  it  is  or  not  does  not  affeot  the  situation.  As  long 
as  examinations  must  be  written,  and  as  long  as  the  teacher's 
reputation  rests  on  the  number  of  students  who  are  successful, 
the  emphasis  on  the  poorer  students  will  remain  unchanged. 

4.  Current  Events. 

The  Place  of  Current  Events  in  the  Classroom. -  Current 
Events  do  not  hold  an  Important  place  in  the  History  class¬ 
room.  Examination  questions  are  never  set  on  important  national 
or  international  problems  of  the  day.  The  reason  for  the 
apparent  negleot  of  this  subject  is  largely  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  the  securing  and  distribution  of  a  standard 
body  of  material.  The  understanding  has  been  that  Current 
Events  were  to  be  taught  by  the  History  teacher,  but  not  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  final  examinations.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  dealt  with 
in  the  classroom. 

Item  1.-  "Was  there  instruction  in  Current  Events  by  the 
teaoher?  Yes.  Ho." 

The  answers  reveal  that  in  41.9$  of  the  oases,  such  in¬ 
struction  had  taken  plaoe,  while  in  58.1$  no  teaching  had 


occurred 


. 
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There  remained  the  possibility  that  the  teacher  might 

hare  arranged  for  student  reports  In  Current  Brents.  In  that 

oase  the  subject  might  hare  been  oorered,  without  the  fact 

rerealing  Itself  In  the  answers  to  the  Item  abore. 

Item  2.-  '♦Did  the  class  study  Current  Brents  topics  and  report 
on  them  during  class  periods?  Yes.  No." 

24.7$  of  the  students  did  present  such  reports,  and  75.5$  did 

not  • 

The  ineritable  conclusion  from  these  facts  must  be 
that  the  study  of  Current  Brents  is  being  neglected  In  Alberta. 
This  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  situation.  It  is 
probably  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Department  does 
not  insist  on  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  Secondly,  the 
teachers,  realizing  that  their  students  will  not  be  examined 
on  the  subject,  deliberately  leare  it  out  of  their  plans, 
feeling  that  all  their  time  and  energy  will  be  required  in 
corerlng  the  material  which  will  constitute  the  final  examina¬ 
tion.  Here  we  hare  another  eridence  of  the  sinister  influence 
of  the  examination  system  upon  teaching. 

The  Prorislon  for  Reading  in  Current  Erents.-  An  inter¬ 
esting  sidelight  on  the  problem  of  Current  Brents  was  inresti- 
gated  in  the  following  item. 

Item  3.-  "How  many  periodicals  or  magazines  proriding  reading 
in  Current  Brents  were  arailable  in  the  classroom 
or  school?'1 


. 
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Th«  information  secured  is  displayed  below. 


Fig.  31.  -  Humber  of  Current  Events  Periodicals 
Available  in  School. 

Shis  histogram  seems  to  convey  convincingly  the  fact 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  material  in  Current  Events, 
which  the  students  could  have  access  to,  was  available  in 
classroom  or  school.  In  precisely  75.1%  of  the  cases  there 
were  no  journals  nor  periodicals  of  this  variety  available  for 
study  by  the  students  whether  in  class,  or  after  hours. 

Shis  information  corresponds  with  the  findings  of  the 
previous  items.  It  re-emphasizes  the  statement  that  Ourrent 
Events  are  being  neglected  in  this  Province.  Only  a  few 
teachers  are  attempting  to  teach  such  material,  provide  period¬ 
icals  for  reference,  or  even  to  stimulate  Interest  in  it.  Only 
Departmental  action  can  remedy  this  situation. 

5.  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Aids. 

The  Use  Of  Teacher g*  and  Pupils'  Aids.-  In  this  Province 


there  has  been  a  mushroom  growth  of  a  strange  variety  of  publi- 
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oatlon  -  Teachers '  and  Pupils'  Alda.  They  take  the  form  of 
brief  and  arid  synopses  of  the  material  of  the  various  units 
on  the  curriculum.  They  contain  only  the  most  Important  facts 
or  ideas  which  the  students  should  have  mastered  during  the 
year.  These  aids  may  be  used  by  the  teacher,  as  a  guide  in 
the  organisation  of  the  year's  work,  without  harm,  if  they 
are  used,  however,  as  the  lecture  notes  of  the  teacher,  the 
students  are  being  robbed  of  the  interesting  and  colorful 
material  which  should  form  a  part  of  each  presentation  lesson. 

An  item,  asking  whether  the  teacher  had  used  such  aids, 
was  included  in  the  final  draft  of  the  questionnaire.  The 
control  group  results  demonstrated  that  the  students  could  not 
answer  this  question  accurately.  Consequently  the  item  was 
deleted.  It  is  probable  that  the  teachers  of  the  larger  high 
schools  do  not  use  such  aids  extensively. 

A  healthy  condition  was  discovered  by  the  next  item, 
which  investigated  the  extent  to  which  the  students  used  such 
aids  • 

Item  2  •-  "Were  they  (students'  aids)  placed  in  the  hands  of, 
or  purchased  by,  the  students?  Tea.  Ho.H 

94.2$  of  the  students  had  never  used  these  devices,  and 
only  5.3$  admitted  that  they  had  access  to  them.  This  was  a 
highly  satisfactory  answer,  as  much  harm  results  from  placing 
these  aids  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  The  text  is  usually 
discarded,  and  all  attention  transferred  to  the  colorless  and 
tedious  summary  of  dry  facts  contained  in  the  prepared  synopsis. 
It  is  conned  over  again  and  again,  until  almost  completely 
memorised.  While  examination  results  can  be  secured  in  this 
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fashion,  the  student's  attitude  towards  the  suhjeot  suffers 
greatly,  and  little  educational  growth  results. 


CHAPTER  XII 


3  U  M  M  A  R  T 

The  investigation  into  methods  of  teaching  History  in 
the  larger  seoondary  schools  of  Alberta,  whioh  has  formed  the 
topio  of  discussion  in  the  preceding  chapters,  has  resulted 
in  several  significant  discoveries  or  conclusions*  The  most 
Important  findings  are  stated  briefly  below. 

1*  The  ordinary  class  in  History  is  entirely  too  large 
for  satisfactory  work.  The  average  class  consists  of  39.33 
students.  The  most  desirable  techniques  of  teaching  cannot 
be  employed  regularly  in  such  a  large  class. 

2.  The  actual  teaching  time  of  the  ordinary  History 
period  is  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected.  50.21$  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  teaching,  on  the  average.  The  construction 

of  noteB,  mainly  by  the  teacher,  has  caused  this  decrease  in 
teaching  time. 

3.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  outline  is  not  as  common 
as  might  be  desired.  35.44$  of  the  students  Insisted  that 
their  teachers  had  not  employed  this  device, 

4.  Too  great  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  History  note  book.  87.29$  of  the  students  stated 
that  their  note  books  contained  80$  or  more  of  the  year’s 
work  in  History* 

5.  The  teacher  seems  to  take  too  great  a  responsibility 
in  the  construction  of  the  student’s  note  book.  54.26$  of  the 
students  claim  that  the  teacher  dictated  60$  or  more  of  their 
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notes • 

6*  The  praotloe  of  "cramming"  le  surprisingly  oommon. 
56.6$  of  the  students  admitted  that  they  relied  on  this  method 
of  study. 

7.  The  students  view  the  term  examinations  with  grati¬ 
fying  seriousness.  70.3$  asserted  that  they  had  studied  for 
them  vigorously. 

8.  The  teaohers  of  History  have  not  accepted  the  class 
devoted  exclusively  to  review  as  a  regular  procedure,  to  the 
degree  whioh  might  he  desired.  Some  39.96$  of  the  students 
had  not  taken  part  in  review  classes  of  this  type. 

9.  The  questions  asked  by  the  teachers  in  reviewing 
were  well  planned.  73.7$  of  the  answers  indicate  that  the 
questions  asked  were  usually  of  the  type  requiring  organized 
material  or  reasoned  judgments  from  the  students. 

10.  The  final  review  period  is  usually  of  a  suitable 
length.  The  answers  suggest  that  the  review  interval  varies 
from  one  to  eight  weeks.  41.7$  of  the  students  state  that  the 
review  period  was  between  three  and  four  weeks  in  length. 

11.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  answering  of 

old  examination  questions,  as  a  device  In  review.  89$  of  the 
students  admit  that  they  were  trained  for  examination  in  this 
fashion • 

12.  The  essay  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
great  degree.  64.8$  of  the  students  did  not  write  a  single 
essay  during  the  entire  year. 

13.  The  study  assignment  seems  to  be  in  popular  use. 

It  is  of  doubtful  value,  as  31.4$  of  the  students  state  frankly 
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that  they  did  not  exeonte  it. 

14.  Very  few  maps  are  being  made  in  History,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  outline  map  has  not  entered  into  its 
rightful  plaoe  in  the  devices  of  the  teachers. 

15.  Graphical  devioes,  including  charts,  graphs  and 
diagrams,  are  not  being  used  to  any  extent. 

16.  The  material  presented  by  the  teacher  in  class  is 
frequently  limited  in  nature.  43.1$  of  the  students  contend 
that  the  teacher  used  only  material  taken  from  the  text* 

17.  The  text  was  not  studied  carefully  by  28*4/2  of 
the  students  who  answered  the  questionnaire. 

18.  Little  reading  is  done  outside  the  text.  78.9$ 
of  the  students  stated  that  they  had  not  read  a  single  addi¬ 
tional  work  in  History. 

19.  The  objective  examination  has  not  become  a  popular 
device  even  in  the  informal  examinations  of  the  teacher. 

20.  In  the  field  of  the  various  forms  of  student 
activity,  few  students  were  required  to  make  oral  reports  to 
the  class,  some  77.9$  not  making  any.  Discussion,  however, 
appears  to  be  encouraged. 

21.  The  superior  student  is  somewhat  negleoted  in  favor 
of  the  poorer  ones.  This  conclusion  is  suggested  by  68.3$ 

of  the  students  who  answered  the  item. 

22.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  Current 
Event s •  Some  58.1$  of  the  answered  questionnaires  recorded  no 
instruction  in  this  part  of  the  year’s  work. 

23.  Students'  Aids  are  not  in  common  use.  94.2$  of 
the  students  testify  that  they  did  not  use  them. 


